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during 1930 
Telechron Electric Timekeepers 


will be backed by the biggest, most 


* 
dominating advertising campaign ever 
issued for any clock manufacturer! 
: 
rn Dominating space in The Saturday Evening Post, Literary | 
. Digest, Ladies’ Home Journal and other leading magazines. 


Generous rotogravure space in the outstanding newspapers 


in leading cities of the country, reaching millions of people. 


All of this advertising devoted to Telechron! To explaining 


that Telechron first made modern electric time possible. 





That ‘Velechron Master Clocks, installed in the power 


stations of America, insure the unfailing accuracy of the 





Telechrons in America’s homes. That Telechron cabinets 


are richly wrought, authentic in design. ‘That there are : 
models for every room and prices for every purse. : 


Cash in, gn this campaign and on the beauty, convenience 
and dejiepid ability of Telechron Electric Timekeepers. Get 
the full story of the Telechron Authorized Dealer Fran- 
chise and the profits it provides. Use the convenient coupon 


Telechron we’ve attached below. Warren Telechron Company, 


Electric Timekeepers Ashland, Mass. 


WARREN TELECHRON COMPANY 
161 Main Street 
Ashland, Mass. 


Please send information on Telechron Electric Timekeepers and details of your 
Authorized Dealer Sales Plan. 


Name ..60..- ee ee ee ne eR ee ere a ero ate eR re 
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Historically  Blectrica' 
e . e@ 
Speaking S 
UST twenty-three years ago this ' The Business Magazine of the Electrical Trade 
J month the first issue of what L. E. Morratt, Editor 
later was to become “Electrical 
Merchandising” was run off the press. ~~ Peasant tii 
It was called “Selling Juice.” Contributing Editor Home Appliance 
Edited by Frank B. Rae, Jr., it was eASontributing Waltor J anuary nes: Sai 
a pocket magazine which even then S.J. RYAN Art Director 
gave promise of the development to commie 1930 MaXeaistant Waltor 
come. It filled a definite need—grap- Ee ee Vo. 43—No. 1 Onn 
pling with the newly-born commercial Publishing Director San Francisco 
problems of the electrical industry. 
Soon after, the page size was in- 
creased and the title changed to “Sell- C ONTENTS 
ing Electricity.” Earl Whitehorne Copyright, 1930, by McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Ine. 
joined the publication. The name was ae 
again changed, this time to “Electrical Statistics 
Merchandise,” and it was to undergo As Shown by the Figures ................. ; + 5éatee ~ ee 
still another change. Wired Homes Now 19,721,486..................-.02.. 50 
Po RY | re a 
| * 1916 the magazine was purchased The Market Ahead................ pa daa Say ashe eace a 
by the McGraw Publishing Company Of Industry Importance 
and brought out under its present Thirty Per Cent is the Deadline........... by S.J. Ryan 46 
name Electrical Merchandising. Load is Half the Story......... by C. Ernest Greenwood 58 
‘ hii peeae: heer y eahinlcene ss The Electrical Industry Takes To the Air....... ss 77 
«dited tor a period by Frederic : - P : 
Feiker, the editorial chair passed to The Lighter Side of Selling 
O. H. Caldwell, who directed the Mr. Editor—Did You Ever Try to Sell Mrs. Boffick? 
magazine’s policy through some of the by Ellis Parker Butler 62 
most commercially constructive peri- Merchandising Methods 
ods of the electrical industry. The Boosting Kw.-Hr. Consumption by Combination Selling.. 54 
business management of the paper EP OU TI is. oi 5 85.066 co aod ak bw neh eee 65 
until January, 1926, was directed by Ideas That Have Worked............................ 86 
Howard A. Lewis. In March, 1927, Rad; 
O. H. Caldwell was granted leave of adio re — 
absence by the McGraw-Hill Publish- Fo Many Radio S Cl © a a en ee aE by Edgar H. Felix 69 
ing Company to fulfill his appointment ramatizing Radio.................. by Laurence Wray 66 
by President Coolidge as a member of Health Appliances 
the Federal Radio Commission. He Putting Health Appliances in the Limelight............. 60 
returned to the editorial direction in a ; 
March, 1929. — Devices 
. editorial Material Aids Mixing Device Sales 
T PRESENT M. E. Herring is by Florence R. Clauss 74 
Publishing Director and with : 
this issue L. E. Moffatt becomes Trade-Ins 
editor. O. H. Caldwell, although in- They Know How!................ ..by Alan Streeter 70 
creasingly occupied with other im- Store Layout 
portant publishing duties in connec- The Store Without a Window.....................22. 49 
tion with “Radio Retailing” and with A Central Station Department Store................ i> & 
> technical and engineering Mr. Herzog Takes Exception......... ey 
magazine, “Electronics,” remains with ; 
.the magazine as editorial advisor and News 
contributing editor. A more extended POP NOM ssi nie eerie iiaenaes 97 
announcement of this change will be New Merchandise RR Ea aE PETER oF OPE ME ie ete 90 
made in the February issue. pS SRT ee ee Te en ee eee &8 
SEEN TON PE MCE GE LEONE. DEI IT EIEN SERIA IE IREE Bey 
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TURNOVER 


or what rolls up profits 


What a pretty picture it is when a dealer 
carries in his stocks a full complement of all 
sizes, types, kinds, species, shapes and names 
of appliances. But what expense figures he 
carries on his books is another story... 








A dealer is not a warehouse. Nor does he 
have to be, when he throws his warehousing 
problems (and costs) on Graybar. 








For sixty years this company has been dis- 
covering new paths of economy in the distri- 
bution and resale of electrical equipment .. . 


To the merchant who wants to run a store 
and not a storehouse, may we offer the bene- 
fit of that experience— 


LZ. 
<< » 


== 


; ee 
Ask us how it applies, through the Graybar 
complete line plan, specifically to your 
individual needs (and— please note —to 
yours alone). 


GraybaR 
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As Shown by the Figures 


its annual custom, has gathered and presents, 
on page 52 of this issue, figures representing 
the total sales in units and retail dollar value for 
the year just closed. 
New records have been made. 


J is snmatens MERCHANDISING, as is 


WASHER SALES for the first time 
passed the million mark in units, an increase of 
25 per cent over 1928. A marked decrease in 
average price is evident, however, the dollar totals 
of this important appliance being only about five 
per cent above last year. 


ELECTRICAL REFRIGERATION 
sales also made great strides, reaching an esti- 
mated total of 630,000 domestic units alone with 
a value of $181,175,000. 


VACUUM CLEANER sales have 
grown moderately, but show an increase of about 
100,000 units. 


IRONING MACHINES continue to 
make progress in unit sales, although, as with 
washers, average price on these appliances shows 
a decrease. The ironer is definitely coming into 
its own as a major appliance of importance and 
the lower price has undoubtedly been a leading 
factor in the growth of public acceptance. 


HEATING APPLIANCES gained 
healthily. The effect of automatic devices in 
stimulating buying is reflected in the increased 
sales of irons and toasters. The heavy produc- 
tion of. lower priced units, however, keeps the 
average price down. 


HEALTH LINES did well. Exercis- 
ers developed a considerable business, especially 


in the early months of the year and sunshine lamps 
reached a large total. 


THE ELECTRIC CLOCK is another 
comparatively new device of rapidly growing im- 
portance. Electric time is establishing itself as 
an essential service to the home and the sale of 
clocks, nearly three times the sales for the year 
previous, reflects the growing demand. 


Ort HeEaTING EQUIPMENT has 
made heavy gains, sales increasing by about one- 
third, due not only to a greater public acceptance 
but to better organized distribution as well. 


RANGE SALES grow more slowly. 
The year shows an increase of about sixteen per 
cent over the preceding twelve months. There 
are now less than a million ranges in use although 
there are some seven million domestic customers 
on lines with available range rates. 


IN DOL Lars, sales of appliances and 
merchandise (no wiring or wiring materials in- 
cluded) total $925,000,000 for 1929 against 
$813,000,000 for 1928. Nor does this include 


radio sets and tubes, which may run to a volume 
of $400,000,000 for the year. 


The electrical appliance trade, in spite of some 
manifest weaknesses, is doing an impressive job. 
Especially impressive in view of the fact that the 
rates of increase in added utility customers seems 
to be slackening. Only 887,516 new residential 
meters were added in 1929 as compared with the 
1,057,720 new homes connected in 1928. In 
former years the number of new homes wired has 
exceeded the unit sales of major appliances. This 
year for the first time the unit sale of washers 
and cleaners exceed by substantial margins the 
number of new domestic customers. 

Our market is still very far from saturation, but 
we are digging in. 
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TUustration by LAZARN!CK 


It Your 
Business 
Is ‘To Be 
Profitable 
In 1930 
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The I deadline 


for 
Operating Expenses 


By S. J. Ryan 


URING the past few months each of us has heard 
D a lot of loose talk about business. But was it 

business? The dictionary defines business as 
“what one follows regularly and for profit.” 

Things have been rather rough for the easy money 
boys of late. Most of our amateur speculators seem to 
have lost their paper profits and something beside to the 
professional gentry whose business is speculation. But 
isn’t it a fact that most of us only know what we read 
or heard about it? About 99% of the population have 
been going right along with their regular business of 
making a living and haven’t been much affected one way 
or the other. 

Now hasn’t that been your experience Mr. Electrical 
Merchant? Has your business been materially affected? 
Mine hasn’t. Naturally I have had to change my “plan 
of attack” somewhat but that has to be done every year 
for some reason. 

But all this talk will do some good. 1930 is bound to 
bring a keener interest on the part of retailers in the 
elimination of waste in distribution. This is a rather 
mouth-filling phrase but it means cutting out the useless 
expense in your own business. There is plenty of it 
there in yours and mine and every other retailer’s. 


Us CONTROLLED business is unprofitable business. 
Waste is stupid. Ergo, a business man who does not 
control his business is a stupid business man. He is 
penalizing his customers because of his ignorance or lazi- 
ness or soft headedness or what have you. 

Every one of us knows that in the movement of goods 
from maker to user the weakest portion of the structure 
is in distribution. As distributors we are wide open to 
attack. Must we be scared into action? Some one is 


going to give the public distributive service at a low 
cost. 


and then where will we be? 

And it will be done—is being done—piecemeal! More 
of our “natural business will slip away from us in 1930 
than in 1929,'etc. And it will be the cream of our busi- 
ness. Whether it is the chain store, the mail order house, 
a manufacturer-distributor combination or what, it goes 
on in an increasing measure. Why? Because they do 
it cheaper!-'-What we need is not fewer retailers but 
fewer tinsuccessful ones. 

Can the smaller’ independent retailer. compete with 
these large combinations? He. certainly can. I claim 
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If present retailers don’t do it some one else’ will, 


‘basis. - 





Business Costs 


How Near These Figures Does 
Your Business Come P 


Rent 5.0% of Sales 
Advertising 3.5% of Sales 
12.5% of Sales 
Administration 4.0% o Sales 
5.07 of Sales 
Total 30% of Sale 


it is easier to control expense in a small retail business 
than in a large one. It is an indisputable fact that the 
expenses of large retail establishments have been steadily 
mounting for a number of years. Those of the smaller 
retailers remain about stationary. Neither class is re- 
ducing costs! 

Reducing the expense of doing business is purely an 
individual problem. Frequently it is an unpleasant prob- 
lem. Increasing sales volume will not do it alone that is 
sure. ‘If I am not making a profit on my present volume 
it is unlikely I will‘on a larger one. So it reduces itself 
to the individual items of expense. 

Let’s get busy right away and cut out the useless ex- 
penses in our business for 1930! The way to go about 
it is to set down on paper ALL the expenses and make 


Selling 


Miscellaneous 























. each one justify itself. 


There are two ways of reducing expénses, however, 
destructive and constructive. Just slashing the payroll 
will never get you anywhere. For example, only about 
a third of the. time of your clerks is used in: selling. 
Can’t you make their time more productive by telephone 
solicitation, addressing circulars, action demonstrations, 
etc? -A considerable portion of their time is taken up 
with waiting on customers for certain types of mer- 
chandise that can be displayed and sold on a self-service 
That time costs you money—a lot of money, in 
the course of a year. Other retailers, who have been 
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forced to, have bettered their operations along these and 
other lines. Shall we do it in 1930—or later? 

So much. for the New Year’s resolution to cut out 
useless expense in 1930. Now let us get down to specific 
cases. Just how much does it cost you to do business 
anyway? Your dead line should be 30% of your retail 
sales ; if you do $100,000 then your total expenses should 
not be a penny more than $30,000, etc. But that is only 
the start. 

How much does your rent and incidental expenses 
cost you? Your limit is 5% of your retail sales. Very 
probably your actual expense on this item is less than 
that, but on the other hand it should not be much less 
because nothing is more expensive to a retailer than 
too cheap (poor) a location. If it is much more than 
that you had better make up your mind right now that 
you can’t increase your volume sufficiently in 1930 to 
reduce your percentage to the proper figure—and it is 
the expenses for 1930 we are discussing. 

Of course we have the example of the chain stores 
who frequently will pay seven and eight per cent rent but 
have practically no advertising expense. They pay a 
premium for 100% location. So let’s talk about your 
advertising expense. 


OUR limit on advertising of all kinds should be 3.5% 

of your sales. This gives us a total of 8.5% for rent 
and advertising, but that means all expenses connected 
with rent and advertising. This limit is safe. If you 
are doing a large outside business your figures may be 
away below this. 

And now—how high are you on selling expense? Your 
selling expense limit should be 12.5%. That is.a sensible 
percentage and certainly is high enough; $12.50 is plenty 
to pay for selling $100 of merchandise when your total 
expenses of all kinds on the transaction are only $30. 
So far we have a total of 21% for rent, advertising 
and selling. 

Before we leave the matter of selling expense, let 
me point out that specialty selling of high-priced wash- 
ers, refrigerators and cleaners involves in many instances 
a higher direct selling cost. With the lower priced 
washers and cleaners, however, which are sold from the 
store, these figures apply. 

What does it cost you for administrative expenses— 
frequently referred to as the “overhead.” That is your 
salary, the bookkeeper’s, and other headquarters staff. 
The limit should be 4% of your retail sales. Do you get 
it down to that? 

In addition to the above there are a lot of miscellaneous 
expenses, service costs, supplies, etc., too numerous to 
detail here. The limit for this group is 5% and it is 
a generous one. Watch this item very closely or it will 
run away with you. 

This gives us a total of 30%. Can it be done? It 
certainly can—and is. Here are the figures of two of 
the most successful dealers I know of. We will call 





them A and B: 
Rent, etc. 4.7 4.5 
Selling 95 108 
Administration 4.5 5. 
Advertising 38 58 
Other Costs 3.6 3.4 
Total Costs 26.1 29.5 


Both of these businesses are high on Administration 
and high on Advertising, but they are low on Selling 
Expense. Their totals are below the 30% limit and they 
make money year in and year out. They are practically 
bound to make money because they stay below the dead 
line! Their “fixed” expenses like rent, etc. are low and 
I might also say their inventories are never heavy. They 
are prepared for any kind of weather. 


A CHART of your sales volume, expenses and in- 
ventory by months (even better by weeks) is your 
business compass. Do you use one, or are you try- 
ing to navigate by dead reckoning? There is nothing 
complicated about keeping such a simple chart. You 
owe it to yourself to do so. 

The figures we have given you as a guide are sound. 
They were not made up by some bookkeeper, based on 
a theory of what you ought to do. They were made up 
by merchants who are making money because they stick 
within these limits. There are any number of instances 
to prove them. 

Let us take the radio business. You probably handle 
radio. Radio Retailing has just made a survey of 
the cost of selling radio in 1928. Here are the figures 
—compare them with the guide figures given above and 
remember these are the experience figures from 109 retail 
radio businesses scattered throughout the country. Rent 
4.7% ; Selling 12%; Administration 4.1% ; Advertising 
3.3% ; Servicing 1.5% ; Other Costs 3.9% ; total 29.5%. 

Granted you accept these figures as sound and work- 
able and assuming your expenses are higher than 30%, 
what can you do about it? There is only one way. You 
will have to take each item of expense and study it 
from every angle. Every big business has highly paid 
men who do nothing else. And you have got to be that 
man in your own business. If your rent is too high, 
consider the question of a sub-lease or even of moving. 
How do you know there isn’t a better location at less 
rent waiting for you right now? If you are tied up with 
a lease maybe you can get a radio dealer to come in with 
you and you'll both benefit from the increased traffic and 
decreased expense. But concentrate on this item until 
you have licked it. 


S your advertising expense too high? Then you will 

have to do less and better advertising. Take your 
problem to an advertising man and he’ll show you the 
way. That’s his business. Other dealers are doing it, 
so there is no reason you can’t. 

Above all cut out the “lost motion” on the part of 
people and space in your business. Make your people 
more productive—and do not forget to make it worth 
their while to be more productive. And make your space 
more productive. Rearrange your displays, put out the 
“pick up” merchandise where people can actually pick 
it up and examine it and eventually buy it. Don’t hide 
it away out of reach on shelves. They will not steal it. 
That isn’t what they come into your store for—it is to 
buy your goods. If possible have all your merchandise 
out where the public can get at it. Customers like to 
see a lot of merchandise—not a lot of one kind of mer- 
chandise, understand, but show them you are there to 
sell them a lot of things they need besides just the thing 
they are in there for at the moment. 

Make two people do the work of three, make two feet 
of floor space do the work of three, make two dollars 
of investment do the work of three in 1930—and keep 
your expenses below thirty per cent. 
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England’s new 
electric shop, Dal- 
las, Texas, makes 
the store interior 
visible from the 
sidewalk. 














(Left) The beau- 
tifuly lit and 
decorated interior 
visible through the 
glass store front. 


J. M. England, 
Dallas dealer. 






(Below) Radio sets are attractively displayed 
in home surroundings which also set off to 
good advantage lighting equipment both 
imstalled and portable. 











A corridor showing abpropriate light- 
ing. Recesses with shelves provide pro- 
tection as well as display for lamp 
shades. 
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Now 19,721,486 


Annual Study by Electrical World 
Shows 887,516 Residential Customers 
Added in 1929 











Domestic Lighting Customers 





Increase 
1928 1929 in 1929 


UNITED STATES 18,833,970] 19,721,486 887,516 
New England ; _ | 1,745,416 
Middle Atlantic ..... 5,340,253 
East North Central .. 4,632,759 
West North Central _ 1,832,524 
South Atlantic... (as 1,326,079 
Fast South Central tae 600,256 
West South Central ; 924,392 
Mountain ; ee 511,601 
Pacisc ; 1,920,690) 2, 004; 700 


NEW eel . 
Maine... .. : 135,512 140,868 
Nev w Has npshire 
Vermont... , 
a a BM ° 7 i 
Rhode J ake 3 
eee. <1 348'809}  365;819] 17,010 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
New York. _ |} 2,698,803) 2,837,723 138,920 
New Jersey. a 900,450 962,110 61,660 
Pennsylvania : ‘ : : 1,741,000) 1,797,360 56,360) 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 
J HW} 1,247,290) 1,318,790 71,500 
Indiana...... ; : 5 566,28 19,800 
Illinois. A 58,300 
Michigan ees ‘ 889,473): 39, 50, 160 
Wisconsin........ E 452,616 476, 156 23,540 


WEST NORTE CENTRAL 
Minnesota. . : 375,050 382,820 
lowa : 

Missouri. . : 
North Dakota...... 
South Dakota. . 
Nebraska. . : ‘a 
Kansas...... re 273, 123 


SOUTH RELA EEG 
Delaware... .. : 28,886 
Maryland 237,967 
Dist of Columbia 
Vi irginia. ‘ 

Jest Virginia. ‘ 
North Carolina. 
South Carolina... 
Georgia ; aa 
Florida 197,775 


EAST soured eueiahceeneczad 
senso 208,540 221,860 
Tennessee........ erat 183,566 194,386 
Alabama......... a 140,310 145,820 
Mississippi... . 4 67,840 70, 430 


WEST SOUTH CONTRAL 
Arkansas. . 97,152 100,022 
Loumana. ; 135,740 140,720 
Oklahoma.. sacl 201,250 216,560 
Texas..... 4 490,250 516,790 


MOUNTAIN 
Montana ! 67,922 71,302 
Idaho. .. 63,014 
Wyoming. ; 27,134 
Colorado... . . ; 161,996 
New Mexico 
Arizona.... 
Utah. ' 
Nevada.... et || 3,066 13,916 


‘PACIFIC 


Washington. as 380,000 400,080 
" F H 187,420 196,270 
RD tack sGacdcae sagas ewan 1.353.270] 1.408 350 
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Wired Homes 


Figures on Map Show by States 


| Residential Electrical Customers 


| as of January 1, 1930 


yo 382,820 gp PPE OY ai ny \ pe s pPus 
€< 66780 ¥ ae ge eee _ 
NEB- oe va ; a Zi Pts "a 
wy Nai —— oF seit |. &29 No ee! -30,516 
| 201,770 a7 “a ill aietog ad awe 
k ag $ \ Ne GY eb ja Yee Mf Lint 344 D.C. 
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Sales of 


Electrical Merchandise 


_ for 1928-1929 























1928 1929 
Merchandise Number Retail Number Retail 
Sold Value Sold Value 

eemers, VOC ook ied ces hacen es 1,219,460 $60,973,000 1,312,000 $65,600,000 
i il LR AE 130,000 4,000,000 350,000 7,000,000 
Clothes Washing Machines..............- 809,884 108,000,000 1,019,000 115,000,000 
Cookers (660 watts or less)..............-. 100,000 1,000,000 150,000 ~=1,125,000 
Dishwashers ..... __.......... - 10,0.0 1,509,009 12,000 2,400,000 
Egg Cookers........... 0000 cee ees 78,000 390,000 82,500 442,200 
ee errr sre rr 15,000 1,875,000 70,500 4,076,000 
Fans: 

Lee hoc hae ane 60,000 2,655,000 74,000 3,375,000 

re 789,000 11,096,312 673,000 9,422,000 

Ventilating, Household................. 30,000 947,500 34,000 1,073,720 
Fixtures, Lighting: 

I renee Cor rr oe 47,000,000 

PMR on. co Si, vv dn sv osann saul wadvakaae, 29,000,000 | .......... 27,260,000 
Flashlights: 

sci ver ahs cde | Not 8,750,000 | 7,350,000 7,340,000 

Batteries...........00ccceceecceceneee available | 12,635,000 | 135,000,000 13,500,000 
Floor Machines, Household............... 49,000 2,178,000 53,000 2,514,000 
Heaters and Radiators............ eee 273,000 1,749,600 303,000 1,893,750 
i eee er eee 510,000 3,009,000 637,500 3,506,250 
Hot Plates, Grills and Table Stoves........ 346,000 1,979,000 347,000 2,010,000 
Ironing Machines............... 0000000. 92,000 8,556,000 126,000 9,637,000 
O° i IST LEN 3,000,000 13,750,000 | 3,150,000 14,438,000 
RIES TEU oi ocd oe cc cw bidwinestcadl dyecedeore eae 250,000 9,500,000 
Lamps, Incandescent: | 

ee err 150,000,000 45,000,000 | 154,691,000 46,000,000 

Commercial and Industrial............. 172,000,000 51,000,000 | 205,309,000 52,000,000 

NN i occ sate aaann ere nels anual 242,000,000 39,000,000 | 280,000,000 44,800,000 
Oil Burners (Motor-Driven Only)....... ... 92,500 *64,750,000 125,000 *87,500,000 
Percolators: 

Aluminum......................-0 0-0. 1,000,000 — 4,000,000 800,000 3,400,000 

ae re 472,000 8,080,000 495,800 8,480,000 
Lamps and Shades, Portable..............| 7,000,000 71,000,000 | 7,280,000 70,000,000 

anges: | 

ene ee ee 135,000 22,175,000 158,000 26,070,000 

Wail Outlet......................-.-. 12,000 564,000 20,000 1,200,000 
Refrigerators (Domestic Units only)..... .:. 468,000 128,700,000 630,000 181,175,000 
Sewing Machines........ 380,000 35,000,000 399,000 36,750,000 
ESC, PCT OREE TE ree ee 1,400,000 7,763,000 1,540,000 8,531,000 
Violet Ray Outfits....._... 150,000 2,500,000 150,000 2,500,000 
SUN 6 uaa: WEA cee ee 718,000 8,643,000 768,000 6,528,000 


*Total value installed, including tanks and accessory equipment. 








These figures are compiled by Electrical Merchandising from 
sales records of associations and manufacturers and from estimates 


made by association executives and leading manufacturers. 


Copyright by “Electrical Merchandising,” 1930. 








Permission to reprint, quote or use is granted providing credit 
is given “Electrical Merchandising.” 
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A typical installation (above) of the combination range, 
water heater and refrigerator featured by the Durham 
Public Service Company. The three major devices 
are sold together at a reduced rate, payments extended 
over a period of five years. 


(Left) The sales representatives of the Durham Pub- 
lic Service Company. 


(Below) How the company dramatizes electrical serv- 
ice in its window displays. On the right is a kitchen 
in Durham County in 1880 and on the left the modern 
kitchen of 1929. 








HIS is the story of the Durham Public 
Service Company, Durham, North Car- 
olina. It is a story that needs telling. 
When a small utility with less than 6,500 
domestic customers rolls up the most im- 
pressive yearly average in appliance sales per 
customer in the H. L. Doherty Company 
over a period of years, it might be well to 
take the machine apart for a moment and 
see what makes it tick. 

According to Lee C. Goodwin, new Busi- 
ness Manager, the Durham Public Service 
Company have maintained an average do- 
mestic kilowatt-hour consumption of 495.5 
for the past few years; in 1928 they sold an 
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Consumption 


by 


ombination 


Scilite 


Selling the three major appliances together helps 
the Durham Public Service Company set a new 
record of $39.39 per customer in merchandise sales. 


average of $39.39 worth of merchandise per domestic 
meter, an impressive total of $254,020, and during the 
period of their operation they have achieved almost 10 per 
cent saturation on electric ranges on their lines and ap- 
proximately 3 per cent on water heaters. A good portion 
of their customers, too, own electric refrigerators. The 
unusual success they have achieved in the sale of major 
load-building equipment is the chief reason for their 
high domestic kilowatt-hour consumption average. 

The record quoted above would seem to indicate highly 
developed selling technique, or a selling organization 
functioning at top speed at all times throughout the year. 
Neither of these classifications, however, adequately de- 
scribe the set-up of the Durham Public Service Company. 
High-pressure selling has never been resorted to, the 
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Lee C. Goodwin 


New Business Manager, Durham 
Public Service Company 


company only employing six appliance salesmen. It has 
been more a case of thinking out their problem from 
the standpoint of just what would bring in the greatest 
load with a definite year round selling policy. 

A recent 30-day campaign on water heaters would 
serve best perhaps to illustrate the point. In the year 
1928 the company only sold 11 water heaters The pros- 
pects were canvassed, however, and an arbitrary quota 
of 135 heaters was set up as the goal for the 30-day 
activity ! 

The contemplated quota would give the company 2 
per cent saturation of their customers and $19,282.50 
in sales on this appliance line. On the face of it, it 
appeared like an absurd bogey to set up—a demand that 
the salesmen dispose of as many water heaters in each 
two day’s selling as they had previously done 
in 12 months. Yet at the conclusion of the 
campaign the company had sold 153 water 
heaters, a total of $23,496 in gross sales on 
this one product! 


N addition to this remarkable sale on water 

heaters, they had disposed of an additional 
$25,784.90 worth of appliances, including 
ranges, refrigerators and the smaller appli- 
ances, a total which exceeded any previous 
30 days’ gross by more than $25,000. In 
other words, the selling organization of the 
Durham Public Service Company set a record 
for themselves and their parent organization 
of more than 5 water heaters a day over 
a 30-day stretch. A record, incidentally that 
will probably stand for some time. 

By this one activity the company increased 
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their estimated revenue from water heaters 459,000 kilo- 
watt hours—twice the amount earned from the number 
of ranges connected on the lines and four times the 
equivalent of refrigerator consumption per customer. 

J. C. Crutchfield led the salesmen in the heater cam- 
paign with 36 sales to his credit, or 156 per cent of his 
quota. F. R. Fuquay was second with 23 heaters, or 
153 per cent of his quota. A. A. Couch, J. T. Yates, 
and S. L. Maynard, all specialty salesmen working out 
in conjunction with the regular territory men, all made 
good showings in the campaign. 

At the time the quota of 135 heaters was set up for 
the campaign, the company estimated that approximately 
33 per cent of this bogey would be for the 30 gallon 
size, whereas as a matter of fact when the final count 
was made it was found that more than 50 per cent of 
the heaters sold were of the 30 gallon size. 

The most interesting feature, perhaps, of the entire 
campaign was the unique “combination’’ method of sell- 
ing the heavy duty appliances, water heaters, ranges and 
refrigerators. From the beginning of the campaign, these 
three were always identified together and the entire com- 
bination sold wherever possible. 


S A result of this additional featuring of the com- 
bination of major devices, some of the following 
sales were made in the same campaign: 29 combinations 
of range, refrigerator and water heater ; 9 combinations 
of refrigerator and water heater; 5 combinations of 
range and water heater; 19 water heaters in homes hav- 
ing electric refrigeration ; 16 water heaters in homes hav- 
ing electric ranges; and 40 water heaters in homes using 
both range and refrigerator. Fifteen of the 153 water 
heaters sold were in homes having both range and re- 
frigerator. One of the reasons for the marked success 
of the combination treatment of the major appliances 
is the fact that Durham has a three-cent cooking and 
heating rate, but no refrigeration rate. Under the cir- 
cumstances, many have complained at times of the high 
cost of operation of the electrical refrigerator which 
proved considerable inducement to the owners of refrig- 
erators to buy water heaters and ranges in order to take 
advantage of the lower rate. 

Fortunately, the activity was given its initial impetus 
by the Durham Manufacturers’ and Merchants’ Exposi- 
tion held just prior to the campaign proper. As it had 
been the custom in previous years, the company main- 
tained an exhibit of electrical products during the five-day 
exposition and took advantage of the occasion at that time 
to feature the electric water heater. 

In addition to the exposition, which was held one week 
prior to the campaign, the company conducted their own 
cooking and water heating school and furnished electric 
cookery, refrigeration and water heaters for the Durham 
cooking school which was held during the campaign. 


O* E of the principal reasons, according to Mr. Good- 
win, for the outstanding success of the sale of the 
combination of the three pieces is due to the manner 
in which it is presented to the public. The group sales 
composed of: 





1 Electric Range (Universal) $185.00 
1 Fifteen gallon, 2 K.W.H. Storage Water 
Heater (Red Crown) 129.50 
1 Electric Refrigerator (Frigidaire) 250.00 
Total $564.50 
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This group sales plan covering three major pieces of 
electrical equipment is given to the customer on.a long 
time-payment plan of five years, or sixty monthly install- 
ments. ‘Spreading the payments over so long a period 
makes it possible to overcome any objections to the high 
cost of buying so much equipment at one time. 

The customer secures $33 reduction in prices by pur- 
chasing the three pieces at one time and the company 
grant up to as much as $50 in trade-in allowances for 
old equipment on any of the three pieces. 

At the price of $564.50 per combination, the customer 
would pay the company $8.50 a month as an installment 
on the appliances purchased and an approximate current 
bill of $13.05, making a total outlay of $21.55 a month. 
These facts are carefully set forth in the advertising 
of the combination idea to the public. It has been found 
that it is a decided attraction to the average young mar- 
ried couple, who, under this plan, are in a position to 
purchase complete electrical equipment for their home 
in a single transaction, securing at once all the advantages 
of electric cooking, electric refrigeration and electric 
water heating which if they attempted to purchase under 
ordinary conditions would take them several years. “This 
is the class of people,” Mr. Goodwin said, “who have 
proved the best prospects for the combination group.” 

In the recent campaign they bought the following 
combinations : 

29 Combinations of range-refrigerator water heater. 

5 Combinations of range and water heater. 

9 Combinations of refrigerator and water heater. 

19 Water heaters sold in residences having refrigerator. 

16 Water heaters sold in residences having range. 

40 Water heaters sold in residences having range and refrig- 

15 nay sold in residences having neither range nor 

refrigerator. 

8 Water heaters sold to replace side arm 5 kw.h. water heaters. 


20 Water heaters sold in commercial establishments having 
refrigerator. 


i fier company anticipates making at least a hundred 
combination sales before the end of the year. With 
such a five-year schedule successfully completed, Mr. 
Goodwin estimated it would add over $75,000 to the 
annual gross domestic revenue, or an approximate net 
earning of $30,000. The annual domestic kilowatt hour 
sales would be increased when the group plan combina- 
tions are installed over that period, 2,610,000 kilowatt 
hours. 

The Durham Public Service Company since the instal- 
lation was interested in getting data on increased rev- 
enues from the sale of water heaters. 

“In order to get the proper information,” Mr. Good- 
win said, “we went back into 1928 and secured from 
25 water heater installations in use for the full twelve 
months, the figures on the approximate revenue of the 
water heater alone. The same operation was gone 
through with 25 customers on both the refrigerator and 
the range, and finally the “combination.” It was found 
that the average monthly revenue for the full twelve 
months from the 25 electric range customers was $4.91 ; 
for those customers having two pieces of equipment, the 
range and refrigerator, it was $7.35. For all three pieces 
the monthly average was $19.74, or a difference of $12.39, 
which represented an average revenue from the 25 water 
heaters in use for the full 12 months. 

From a study made of installations in the homes of 
121 customers a figure was used in the campaign esti- 
mates of 250 kilowatt hours per month as an average 
consumption per customer figure in the use of electric 
storage water heaters. 
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A Cesta - 
EPARTMENT 


NEW ss sstore__ recently 
Az by the British 

Columbia Electric Rail- 
way Company in Vancouver, 
B. C., located in the center of 
the shopping district, has an 
interesting layout. 

The new merchandising 
headquarters are combined with branch business offices of 
the company, which gives appliance selling the advantage 
of a wider store traffic and makes it possible to turn all 
company contacts to sales advantage. 

Among the features worth noting is the auditorium 
on the second floor which provides accommodation for 
extensive demonstrations in cookery, home economics, 
feature lighting or any of the appliances upon which 
sales campaigns may be conducted from time to time. 
A series of cooking schools are in almost continuous op- 
eration by the company, which has found this means 
of contacting the housewife an excellent initial step to- 
ward the selling of an electric range. Under the stimu- 
lus of this form of educational work, the sale of ranges 
has increased almost three times. Three years ago when 
these cooking schools were started the B. C. Electric 
Railway Company sold 30 per cent of all ranges sold in 
Vancouver. Today they are responsible for 85 per 
cent of the sales. 

Two smaller rooms are provided off the stage of this 
model theater—one a pantry complete to serve all needs 
which may arise in a cooking demonstration and the 
other an office and library containing a full collection 
of standard works on cooking and home economics. 


ODEL kitchens more particularly intended for use 
in actual selling are located on the same floor. 
These have tiled floor and walls and each, in addition 
to the electric range, has electric sink and dishwasher. 
The modern appreciation of color is expressed in the 
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The new showrooms of the 

British Columtia Ratlway 

Company are departmentized 
for greater appliance sales. 





The radio de- 
partment of the 
new merchandise 
showrooms 
boast private dis- 
play and demon- 
stration booths. 


SToRE 


choice of equipment and acces- 
sories such as cabinet and 
shelving and each of these 
rooms is arranged scientifically 
to save steps and to conserve 
energy. 

A rest room for ladies and 
a cozy corner which is also a 
display center for electric heaters, with easy chairs and 
telephone booths for the use of the public help to make 
this floor a center for housewives who may wish to rest 
or to meet their friends or to make other rendezvous in 
this section of town. 

On the third floor is located the radio display room 
and demonstration booths. The branch service depart- 
ment has headquarters in the main sales room below. 
A fully outfitted service truck is ready to give service 
from this store at any hour of the day or night. This 
service is not confined to those who have made radio 
purchases from the company, but has been widely ad- 
vertised as a good will service to all who apply. Inci- 


_dentally, the company has found that this offers an ex- 


cellent means of getting in touch with those whose 
sets are not giving altogether satisfactory service and 
who are about ready to purchase a better type of equip- 
ment. 


MODEL laundry is also to be found on this floor. 

in which washing machines, ironers and dryers are 
displayed and demonstrated. It is laid out with a red 
tiled floor and with all modern appliances appropriate 
to this department of household activities. Lighting 
fixtures likewise have a department to themselves adja- 
cent to the laundry. Here fixtures are shown in special 
booths in which the wall outlets are of the type in which 
wall brackets may be displayed by simply inserting a 
plug and may be removed and changed instantly to show 
a varied effect. 
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company enterprise, the company, the investor and 

the consumer. The consumer is an important 
member of the triumvirate and his estimate of the com- 
pany and of the investor is a governing factor in their 
business practice. 

The consumer likes or dislikes the service offered by 
the company. If he is satisfied with it, we say the 
company has his “good will,” and it is this asset in the 
possession of the company that influences to a degree 
the investor in its securities. The three partners are 
therefore interdependent. 

A company’s good will is directly dependent on its 
commercial relations which translates into “Service”. 
Service rendered the public covers the complete gamut of 
contact—contact with the company’s product and _ its 
people. Is the product electricity delivered for use at 
correct voltage; are the mediums through which it is 
used, incandescent lamps and appliances ad infinitum 
which the company may supply the consumer, of satis- 
factory quality; is the price fair for quality supplied? 
Do the maintenance crews, meter readers, collectors, 
clerks, salesmen, department executives and others meet- 
ing the consumer reflect the ideas of the management 
about “Service.” And does the management’s idea of 
what constitutes Good Service and Right Price coincide 
with the majority of the consumers. 


, NHERE are three partners in any light and power 


IG business in American products has been built up 
on the basis of “the best at the price’. Packard 
says “Ask the man who owns one”. And so when we 
wish to take measurement of the Good Will of any 
power company, we need only to ask the consumer of 
the company’s product if he is satisfied with the quality 
of service, and is the price fair, taking into considera- 
tion geographic location and other normal influences. in 
determining cost of service. 
The objective of our power company executives. is 
“the best for the money in Service”. 
the underlying thought in every commercial operation. 
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L oad 1s 


Half the 


By C. E. Greenwood 


But in this particular writing I would present the query 
that since our bull’s eye is “Service”, why should we so 
often lose sight of it in merchandising and shoot at the 
rim of the target for the low count of volume in dollars 
and cents. Is there not.a tendency now to give a lop- 
sided service? 

My case in point is the merchandising of household 
devices. For years we have been content, or at least 
results have so indicated, in getting our homes partially 
wired, rooms partially lighted, comfort giving and con- 
venience appliances partially sold, and only partial re- 
spect of the consumer created for electricity and what it 
can do. The company has secured more income which 
was Satisfactory likewise to the investor. The third 
partner—the consumer—was only content if not fully 
appreciating the value of complete electric service. The 
chances are that the homemaker had not the craving for 
complete electric service. ae 

Many forces are now at work, both within and without 
our industry, to influence the consumer to show greater 
interest in electric servants and electric comforts in the 
home. The other two partners are interested too. The 
company is concerned for the need of adequate return 
on the investor’s money spent in linking the consumers 
into the partnership. 


HE quickest method of getting this return is to sell 

a lopsided appliance service, that is, to push the “load 
builders” only and neglect the group of appliances that 
give small return in revenue, and smaller volume in gross 
sales. But one of the best Good Will builders for the 
power company is a monthly bill for domestic electric 
service in which the figure for which the consumer’s 
check is drawn can be divided into a score of services 


something like this: lighting, bell ringing, cleaning, 


washing, ironing, time, radio amusement, electric sun- 
shine, exercise, baking, refrigerating, fan cooling, water 
heating, miscellaneous table cooking, operating toys, milk 
warming, body warming, dish washing, heating and 
massaging. Nothing unusual in this list. It includes the 
load building, labor saving, comfort giving devices, some 
of which have caught the popular fancy. 

Some power ‘companies advertise that electricity is 
cheap in the communities served. That is the im- 
pression we wish: to create, and one way to do this is to 
give as many electric services for a given amount of 
revenue as possible...The comparatively small cost of 
service rendered by the vacuum cleaner and the washing 
machine for the labor done by motor power helps to 
impress the low cost of electricity. These devices are in 
a majority of cases sold on the top step of the rate 
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A good-will builder for the utility 
is a monthly bill which includes a 
score of services: lighting, cleaning, 
washing, ironing, time, exercise, 
sunshine, radio amusement, fan 
cooling, baking, refrigerating, table 
cooking, dish washing. Labor sav- 


ing, comfort giving and load build- 
ing as well. 


Commercial Director 
National Electric Light Association 





schedule which is an additional advantage from the 
power company viewpoint. Furthermore the substan- . 
tial profit from these labor savers can be applied to the 
pioneering and promotion of the major load builders 
such as the range, water heater and refrigerator. 

Inducement rate forms, and independence on the part 
of the electric companies to offer them in order to at- 
tract all classes of business, offers the consumer com- 
plete service at comparatively low cost per service. A 
true appreciation of the value of service is stimulated 
and consumer reaction can not be other than favorable 
under the circumstances. Power company load factor, 
and consequent investment efficiency, is improved when 
all three partners are satisfied. 

Is this fantastic? Is this Utopian? Not by any 
means. It is evidence of a practical selling opportunity 
that lies ahead for commercial executives. 

Stress the load builders—yes—for immediate return, 
but bear in mind the great good will value of the labor 
savers. It would be a selfish policy if these devices were 
sidetracked, although there would be an element of 
liberal gesture to the trade. If this was the motive it 
would be justified, but in all events the policy may be 
rightfully criticised as not in the interest of the 
consumer. 


ILLIONS of brooms were sold in this country last 

year. To only 40 per cent of our consumers we 
have said effectively “Sweep no more my lady”. Wash- 
ing machines relieve an even more laborious task and 
the sales record is lower than in vacuum cleaners. 

These two appliances are cited for their merchandise 
profit value in addition to being listed in the good will 
column. The Merchandising Department needs profit 
builders, profit from the sale of the product because this 
very profit is needed, and more, to promote the greater 
sale of the load builders. 

There is an urgent need for the sale of more kilowatt- 
hours of service in the home. To slacken in the least 
our present normal pace would be a calamity. We can 
do both jobs at the same time. 

The power company merchandising executive is 
called upon to exercise keen judgment in planning his 
sales, and the writer would submit that a “balanced diet” 
in selling activity is the wiser course to pursue and 
ultimately will redound to greatest benefit to all three 
partners. Our goal is not volume of merchandise sold 
measured in dollars and cents. We have a social duty 
of compelling the maximum use of eleciric service by 
the consumer. This is the highway to successful com- 
mercial operations. | 
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Putting 
Health Appliances 


' , J HAT are the three primary requisites to the ? 
sale of electrical health appliances? According Kaufi mans D ep artment St Ore, 
to John Marshall, in charge of the health appli- . . 
ance Hint of Kaufman’s Department Store, Pitts- Pit tsbur gh » gives health ap- | 
burgh, they are as follows: A 
First, an adequate and carefully arranged display of plianc €m erch an dise t h e disp lay 
the merchandise, including window demonstrations. 
Secorid, a working knowledge on the part of the “ 
salesman of what the device will actually do. pr ominence warranté d by a 
Third, endorsement or approval, at least, of the . . . 
medical profession. fast-selling and profitable line. 


A selling operation that comes as nearly as possible 
to fulfilling the requirements of these three points can 
scarcely fail to attain some sort of outstanding record 
in the field. . 

Kaufman’s have done just this thing. Rarely a day goes by but what 
they dispose of three or four of the major health appliances, either sun 
lamps or exercisers. Under the added stimulus of a special periodical 
sales effort on health appliances they have accomplished even more. In 
a “Health Week,” for instance, held recently by the department store, in 
which a complete window was given over to a display of the electrical 
health appliance line, they sold more than $15,000 worth of sun lamps 
and exercisers in the six days! 

Let’s inquire more fully into just why this store measures up to the 
three requisites of health appliance selling. 

In the first place, their display of health appliances is not, as is the 
case in most department stores, confined to the electrical appliance 
department. The exhibition of sun lamps and exercisers is given ade- 
quate space in the sporting goods department. Here people interested 
in the subject of health are more apt to be found. Health appliances 
are also carried in the electrical department of the store. 

The display of health appliances is, perhaps, one of the most complete 
and interesting maintained by any store in the country. I have observed 
from time to time that in this matter of display in particular that both 
specialty electrical shops and department stores seem inclined to play it 
down. It would appear in some cases as though the department store 
buyer had too little confidence in this new type of merchandise, and was 
all too inclined to relegate it to some dim and far-off corner of either 
the sporting goods or electrical departments. 


HIS is not idle fancy. I have seen it time and again in many of 
the better known stores in some of the principal Eastern cities. 

Kaufman’s evidently feel none of this want of confidence in health 
appliance mechandise. It is a fast-moving and profitable line of mer- 
chandise and as such is given the space it deserves on the floor. In their 
sporting goods department, for instance, Kaufman’s maintain their 
health appliance display directly opposite a long bank of elevators. The 
display is given more prominence by the fact that health lamps are 
grouped in tiers, so that the effect created is that of a bank of health 
lamps concentrated on the customer coming off the elevator. 

Some conception of the adequacy of the line may be gained from the 
fact that no less than half a dozen makes of both the health lamp and 
exerciser are displayed. Even an electrical horse such as the one on 
which ex-President Coolidge is reported to have taken an occasional Pere: 
canter, is included. And the horse isn’t there for mere display purposes. Joke Marshall (opposite), in charge of 


; : ae as : ; health appliance sales, gives store 
Six have been sold during the present year. An electric vibrating chair aumaatae laaneer possible. 








J 
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and a sun closet are also included in the display equipment. 
These items are mentioned merely to show how fully the elec- 
trical health appliance line is gone into by the Kaufman store. 

The health appliance display, then, of the Kaufman store has 
all the necessary elements—it is convenient; it is complete and 
is attractively arranged. 

Our second requisite was that the salesman should have a 
complete and thorough working knowledge of his product. This, 
it must be borne in mind, is of even greater importance to the 
sale of health appliances than almost any other electrical product, 
for the simple reason that the public have only the vaguest 
knowledge of what the appliances will do and what actual 
benefit there is to be derived from owning them. Once put 
into possession of-these facts, the rest of the sale is only the 
usual routine procedure. 


HE health appliance department of Kaufman’s is under the 

direction of John Marshall who for years was employed by 
the Battle Creek Health Sanitarium and who has a wide know]- 
edge of therapeutic lamps and health building equipment in 
general. 

“There is nothing inherently difficult in selling health appli- 
ances,” he said, “as long as you are dealing with people of 
average intelligence. Thev have, as a rule, some half-formulated 
conception of just what ailments the exerciser or the health 
lamp will correct. Manufacturers’ advertising and a number of 
articles which have been appearing in the press from time to 
time are doing much to stimulate their interest and knowledge 
of these products. 

“‘Salesmen, however, should be honest in the presentation of 

(Continued on page 85) 
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Mr. Editor... Did You Ever Try to Sell 


“I occupied my time get- 


ting out my photographs, , 
catalogues, price list and lA 
Specimen piece showing ake 


tne cross-section of the 
wall of the Optex Elec- 
tric Refrigerator.” 








Editor, for it is full of useful 

suggestions how to sell electrical 
merchandise, but I have seen noth- 
ing in your paper about how to sell 
Mrs. Homer G. Boffick, of 279 
Maple Avenue (Telephone Harway 
6598) an Optex Electric Refriger- 
ator. What would you advise in 
this matter? 

I think I am a good salesman, 
Dear Sir, and I would guarantee to 
sell an Optex Electric Exerciser and 
Reducer to a living skeleton with 
the St. Vitus dance, if I got a fair 
break, but I would like to have you 
print an article about how to sell 
Mrs. Homer G. Boffick one Optex 
Electric Refrigerator, say our No. 
23B or No. 27C, either cash or 
terms to suit. I do not seem to be able to sell her. 

A few days ago Mr. Norbert Roddey, of the Roddey 
& Giff Company, by whom I am employed to sell elec- 
trical merchandise in our fair city, handed me a prospect- 
card bearing the name of Mrs. Homer G. Boffick, 279 
Maple Avenue (Telephone Harway 6598) and _ these 
words: “Call any day, 2 to 4 P.M.; Wants a refriger- 
ator,” and he said to me “George, chase up this party 
and sell her a refrigerator ; 
she ’phoned in.” and at 2 
P.M. I presented myself at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Homer G. Boffick, and rang 
the bell, having no doubt I 
would sell Mrs. Boffick an 
Optex Electric Refriger- 
ator in a few minutes of 
time. 

Without serious delay a 
lady who proved to be Mrs. 
Homer G. Boffick opened 
the door, and when I presented my card she said “Oh! 
you are the electric refrigerator man! Come right in!” 
and she led me into the parlor of her house and asked 
me to be seated, at the same time saying: “Will you 
please excuse me for a minute; I have a cake in the 
oven.” 

Well, Mr. Editor, I occupied my time getting out my 
photographs, catalogue, price list and specimen piece 
showing a cross-section of the wall of the Optex Electric 


| ce reading your paper, Mr. 
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ee By Ellis 





Refrigerator, and assumed a smile of eager and friendly 
interest, which remained on my face for half an hour 
while I awaited the return of Mrs. Homer G. Boffick, 
and I then heard the telephone ring in the hall, and heard 


the voice of Mrs. Boffick saying: “Yes? . . . Of course, 
Julia . . . Right away!” Mrs. Boffick then came into 
the parlor. 


“I’m just too sorry,” she said, “but Julia Norris— 
one of my very very best friends—has just had Mrs. 
Corwin Hook and Eleanor Blane drop in, and she wants 
me to run right over and make up a table of bridge. So 
sorry! Could you come tomorrow?” 

Well. Mr. Editor, I would like to ask you what I could 
do? You cannot tell a good prospect where you wish 
she and her bridge game would go to, so the next day I 
returned at 2 P.M., and Mrs. Homer G. Boffick opened 
the door and said “Oh, yes! The electric refrigerator 
man, aren’t you? Just go in the parlor and I will be 
with you in a minute; I have a cake in the oven.” I will 
not tell you, Dear Sir, what I thought on the subject of 
that cake. Assuming a smile of eager and friendly in- 
terest, I went into the parlor and got out my photo- 
graphs, my catalogue, my price list and my sample of 
the wall of the Optex Electric Refrigerator, and waited 
for Mrs. Homer G. Boffick. In less than half an hour 
Mrs. Homer G. Boffick came into the parlor and she had 
in her hand a Cortex electric iron, including the cord 
plugs, and she said to me in the pleasantest possible way : 
“T am sure you know all about electricity; I wonder if 
you’d know what is the matter with my iron?” 
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“T am only a salesman, Mrs. Boffick,’”’ I said politely, 
“and not a repair man. I am sure there is not much 
the matter with your iron, and if you take it to a repair 
man he will fix it in no time at all.” 

“T have telephoned eleven times to Mr. Roddey, from 
whom I bought this iron,” said Mrs. Boffick, “and he 
always says ‘Yes, I will send a man up there,’ but he 
never does. Do you think I will have one hundred times 
as much trouble with an electric refrigerator? An elec- 
tric refrigerator is one 
hundred times as big as 
this iron.” 

“No, indeed,” I said. 
“The Optex Electric service men are out. 
Refrigerator is  sim- Tell Mrs. Boffick we 
plicity itself, and if papi nies Se 

j im a day or two. 
anything does go wrong 
you need only telephone 
our place and it will be 
attended to at once.” 

“T have - telephoned 
eleven times to Mr. 
Roddey about this 
iron,’ Mrs.  Boffick 
said, “and nothing has 
happened about it. I 
think—everything con- 
sidered —I will just 
keep on using ice.” 

Well, Mr. Editor, 

you know how some of 
these service depart- 
ments are. They mean 
well. There is no better 
intentioned man in the 
world than Mr. Roddey, 
but I saw that Mrs. Ho- 
mer G. Boffick did not 
take that into account. 
_ “Just let me see that 
iron, Mrs. Boffick,” I 
said. “I will see what 
I can do with it.” 

“Perhaps there is a 
snake in it,” said Mrs. 
Boffick. 


““T am sorry,George, 
the reply came over 
the wire, ‘but all the 
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“I beg your pardon?” I said; “What did you say, 
madam ?” 

“I said perhaps there was a snake in it,” said Mrs. 
Boffick. ‘My husband explained about that when I told 
him I was thinking of buying an electric refrigerator. 
‘Of course,’ he said, ‘you want to be sure to get a refrig- 
erator that uses our kind of current. There are two 
kinds of current,’ he said. I think he said one was B.C. 
and that the other was A.D. He said one was like a 
snake and slithers along, 
and the other was like 
an antelope and goes 
by jumps. I  won- 
dered if this was the 
antelope kind of iron 
and had got a snake in 
it, or if it was the snake 
kind and had got an 
antelope caught in it 
somewhere.” 

I looked at Mrs. Bof- 
fick but she was entirely 
serious about this. I 
explained at consider- 
able length the entire 
theory of direct and al- 
ternating currents, and 
that there were no 
snakes or antelopes in 
them, and that electric 
irons worked’ with 
either sort of current. 

“As a matter of 
fact,” I said, “there is 
nothing the matter with 
this iron. It is in per- 
fect shape in every 
way.” 

“Then why does it 
not get hot ?” Mrs. Bof- 
fick asked. 

“The trouble is,” I 
said, “that this plug has 
softened when it was 
hot, thus weakening and 
disintegrating, prevent- 
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ing perfect contact. 
get hot.” 

“T don’t think an iron that will not get hot is a 
perfect iron,” said Mrs. Boffick, “no matter what you say 
about it. I wish you had to try to iron a basket of 
clothes with an iron that is as cold as ice. I don’t believe 
you know much about it. I think my husband knows 
more about it than you do. I think there is one of those 
B.C. snakes in that iron, or one of those A.D. antelopes.” 

“My dear lady,” I said, “you don’t understand. This 
whole matter is as simple as daylight. If you will listen 
to me a minute——” 

“T have listened to you a good deal longer than a 
minute,” Mrs. Boffick said, 
“and I don’t see that listen- 
ing to you is getting that 
iron mended at all. I think 
I will not waste any more 
of your time now. I have 
a cake in the oven 

“Now, please, Mrs. Bof- 
fick,” I said, beginning to 
perspire quite freely, par- 
ticularly on the forehead. 
“We are not going to let 
the matter of a little thing 
like this iron stand in the 
way of your having the 
manifold conveniences of 
an electric refrigerator, are 
we? © Now, the Optex 
Electric Refrigerator ™ 

“Then you don’t know 
how to mend my iron?” 
asked Mrs. Boffick, and I 
was sorry to see that she 
seemed to be a little pro- 
voked. 

“I do,” I said. “Cer- 
tainly I do! It merely 
needs a new plug on this 
end of the cord. It would 
not take a minute to put a 
new plug on the cord.” 

“Then why don’t you do 
it?” asked Mrs. Boffick. 
“T will let you have a min- 
ute, and gladly. I want my 
iron mended so I can use 
it.” 


So, of course, the iron does not 












chandising,” 


“Mrs. Boffick,” I said 
pleasantly, “I would mend 
your iron, and it would 


only take a minute, if I had a new plug with me. 
I do not usually carry plugs with me when I go out 
to sell refrigerators.” 

“Then, perhaps,” said Mrs. Boffick, “it would be better 
if you called on me some day when you are not selling 
refrigerators and when you are carrying plugs. And 
now you'll really have to excuse me—I have a cake in 
the oven and vi 





ITH that she arose in a rather stately manner, and 
I jumped to my feet, not wishing to sit when a lady 
was standing. 
“Please, Mrs. Boffick, please!” 
me a minute more. 
erator Z 


I exclaimed. “Just give 
I know you want an electric refrig- 
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In this article for “Electrical Mer- 
the famous humorist, in the 
person of a perplexed refrigerator sales- 
man, contributes some shrewd and amus- 
ing observations on present-day selling 
methods in the appliance business. 





“Do they ever get out of order?” she asked looking 
me coldly in the eye. 

“Now, please, Mrs. Boffick,” I said, “don’t take that 
attitude. I know it is annoying, all this business about 
your iron not working and all that. But be reasonable, 
please, Mrs. Boffick!” 

I saw she was going to say again that she had a cake 
in the oven, and I had a sudden inspiration. We sales- 
men do have them, but nobody ever gives us credit in 
that respect. 

“Mrs. Boffick,” I said, “I will fix this whole matter 
to satisfy you in the fullest possible way in just one 
minute, if you will let me use your telephone. May I 
do so?” 

“It is in the hall,” said 
Mrs. Boffick, although I 
knew that very well, and 
excusing myself, I went 
into the hall and rang up 
the Roddey & Giff Com- 
pany. 

“Ts that Roddey & Giff?” 
I asked. “Is that you, Mr. 
Roddey? This is George 
speaking. Listen, Mr. Rod- 
dey—I am up here at Mrs. 
Homer G. Boffick’s, 279 
Maple Avenue, on_ that 
prospect you gave me, and 
her Cortex iron won’t heat 
up because the plug went 
flooey. Now, this is im- 
portant, Mr. Roddey—you 
send a repair man up here 
with a new plug inside of 
five minutes. Send him. 
hell - bent - fer-’lection. By 
auto, see? Rush it!” 

I consider that I deserve 
a feather in my cap for 
thinking of that way out of 
the difficulty. I had to grin 
when I thought how de- 
lighted Mrs. Homer G. 
Boffick would be. 

“I am sorry, George,” 
Mr. Roddey replied to me 
over the telephone wire, 
“but all the service men are 
out. Tell Mrs. Boffick we 
will have a man up there 
tomorrow, or the next day 
at the latest.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, what I am asking you is to print an 
article telling me how I am to sell Mrs. Homer G. 
Boffick, 279 Maple Avenue, an Optex Electric Refrig- 
erator under these circumstances. Or would you advise 
me to tell Mr. Roddey what I think of his service de- 
partment, and apply for a job selling the Delmex Elec- 
tric Refrigerator, which is handled by the Sunburst 
Electrical Supply and Appliance Company of this city? 

After all, Mr. Editor, Iam a reasonable man But I 
can be pushed just so far. Didn’t I do everything a man 
could do to sell Mrs. Homer G. Boffick? You know a 
lot about these things and maybe you can tell me what is 
the matter with either the Optex Electric Refrigerator 
Company or me. But don’t ask Mrs. Boffick—she has 
a cake in the oven. 
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The Houghton County 
Electric Light Com- 
pany evolved this 
unique set of answers 
to prospects’ questions, 
for use in telephone 
canvass on ranges 


At Your 






By Robert Frey 


Commercial Manager 
Houghton County Electric Light Company 
Houghton, Mich. 


Recently in order to enable our salesmen to get 

in touch with a number of prospects to be followed 

up later in the home, the Houghton County Electric Light 

‘Company considered the telephone canvass of such im- 

portance that we evolved question and answer forms to 

be used by the office girls in getting range prospects. It 

is a simple, compact index form which enables the per- 

son phoning to have at their finger tips the most concise 

information on any of the usual objections raised by 
range prospects. 

More—it even supplies a specimen introductory con- 
versation designed to overcome any hesitancy in meeting 
-objections. 

The questions are the usual stereotyped forms of ob- 
jection that are raised by prospects: “The electric range 
-costs too much”; “The electric range is too slow” ; “How 
will I heat water”; “What will I do with my old stove” ; 
“TI have a gas stove that is satisfactory”; questions that 
the salesman is used to hearing time and again. 

Office girls, we have found, have quite a lot of spare 
time for this kind of work and are in a position to 
develop prospects for the salesman to follow up. The 
question and answer form is especially useful in this 
instance, of course, because the girls being untrained in 
selling would not be in possession of this information 
from actual experience. 


- NHE telephone canvass is coming into its own. 
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When a list of prospects have been made up, the sales- 
man follows them up in the field, taking with him an 
operating cost sheet which shows typical examples of 
complete electrical service costs taken from office files. 
All the customers on this operating cost sheet have 
ranges installed and the majority have besides most of 
the major appliances including the refrigerator, washer, 
cleaner and radio in addition to the smaller table 
appliances. 

Having had the ground prepared by the telephone 
canvass, the salesman is able to sit down with the cus- 
tomer and point out to her a neighbor, perhaps, who has 
similar equipment, with the exception of the addition of 
the range. It is possible for him at that time, then, to 
work out definite figures with the customer as to the 
probable cost for complete electric service. This has 
been found exceedingly valuable and has been respons- 
ible for a steady increase in range sales on the lines of 
the company. 

In addition to this, we put on a short talk on range 
operating costs over the local broadcasting station three 
times a day. The main point of our argument in all cases 
is that electric cookery with the special rate under which 
we operate, is cheap—just as cheap as any other means 
of cooking. When this idea has been established, the 
index is found invaluable in following up the radio 
advertising by means of the telephone canvass. 
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excited murmur ran through them. A large sign 

proclaimed in bold letters that the “Radio Listen- 
er’s Contest” was in progress. “How long can you keep 
awake?” it asked. 

The contest had already been on the way for nearly 
four days and was entering its final lap. In the window 
three men sat around a small table playing cards while a 
cabinet model radio in the window played all the latest 
jazz selections as broadcast from the nearest station. 

The three men were all that remained of a dozen 
original entries ambitious to remain conscious long 
enough to win the prize—the radio set to which they 
were required to listen for so prolonged a period. One 
man nodded slightly but pulled himself together and con- 
centrated his attention on the cards in his hand. Another 
got up from the table and roamed around the confined 
space of the window exchanging wise-cracks with the 
crowd on the outside. The third of the trio kept very 
still in his chair scarcely moving at all. To all intents 
he was conserving every ounce of energy for the critical 
period. 

All of which is one of the many diverting ways in 
which the Good Housekeeping Shop of Reading, Pa., 
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Tes crowd edged nearer the window while an 





How long can you keep awake? 
reads the sign on the window. 
Three men who listened to a 
radio set four days and nights 
in the window of the Reading 
Good Housekeeping Shop. 


keep their name before the public all the time and 
gather to themselves a lot of valuable publicity. 

The contest above mentioned attracted all kinds of 
notice in the town. Small wagers were placed on the 
men who became the local favorites of various groups 
in the town who knew them. The newspapers took up 
the story and printed accounts of how the contest was 
going; the local broadcasting station gave out daily re- 
ports on the surviving members of the contest and in a 
number of ways the name of the Good Housekeeping 
Shop spread around the town. 
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How te 
Reading, Pa., Good 
Housekeeping Shop build 
radio and appliance sales 
by attracting and hold- 
ing the attention of the 
public. 


By 
Laurence Wray 







A part of the crowd 
gathered in front of 
this dealer to watch 
the progress of the 
radio listeners contest. 
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It has been pointed out from time to time that these 
publicity rackets have no great value in getting goods 
sold but the fact remains that this particular store has 
disposed of approximately $65,000 worth of radio sets 
in the six months that they have handled them. This, 
too, despite the fact that the chief business of the concern 
is washers. 

Beginning business about four years ago as the Read- 
ing Maytag Company, they have since branched out 
under their new name and taken on a complete stock of 
the better known electrical appliances. They added three 
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The interior of the store displays a varied line of 
appliances and radio merchandise. 


more makes of washer to their line, retained a force of 
ten outside salesmen, and are going after the business 
in the vicinity in a determined fashion. In the past six 
months they have sold approximately 400 washers. 

G. E. Schmick, manager of the business, claims that 
there is no effective substitute for outside selling in the 
appliance business, one of the reasous, undoubtedly, why 
they have achieved such outstanding siiccess in the washer 
and radio line both of which are sold by the door-to-door 
method. Recognizing first that the principle of main- 
taining a business of this nature depends so largely on 
cold turkey canvassing, Mr. Schmick has worked out 


some interesting and valuable aids to this necessary 
process. 


HIEF among them perhaps is a printed card which 

the salesman hands to the housewife on his first 
visit. The message on the face reads: “Upon presenta- 
tion of this card in person by the lady or man of the 
house at ourstore, 906 
Penn Street, Reading, Pa., 
you will be presented with 
a very useful home ap- 
pliance.” The name of 
the shop is prominently 
displayed and on the back 
a complete list of the 
appliances handled by 
the company including 
washers, ironers, radio, 
refrigerators, ranges and 
cleaners, besides of course, 
all the smaller table ap- 
pliances. 

In many cases this card 
takes the place of the little 
brush that Fuller salesmen 
are in the habit of present- 





G. E. Schmick, manager, 


Reading Good 
keeping Shop. 


House- 
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ing the mistress of the house on the occasion of their first 
visit. It strikes a note of goodwill and provides an 
effective entree to the home. The salesman, of course, 
does not necessarily neglect to make proper use of his 
call and endeavors to interest the housewife in some 
appliance usually either a washer or a radio set. 

At any rate the cards are brought into the store invar- 
iably by the prospective customers and they are presented 
with either one of two souvenirs, a handy screw-driver 
with the name of the shop printed boldly on the handle 
or a pair of kitchen tongs which any housewife finds 
many uses for. 

When the customer comes in to get her appliance no 
immediate attempt is made to sell her anything. Her 
name, however, is recorded on a separate file of 
cards which go to make up a useful prospect list for 
the store. 

“A small specialty store finds it hard to avoid,” said 
Mr. Schmick, “endeavoring to high-pressure the customer 
into buying when she comes in the store. 

“Tt is far more effective, however, to get the customer 
used to dropping in as often as she finds the need and 
without feeling that she is going to be bludgeoned into 
buying something.” 


HE store salesmen are required also to average about 
25 outside contacts a day. They are paid on a 
straight commission basis, receiving half the regular 
commission on sales made in the store that are indirectly 
the result of their outside efforts. There are added in- 
centives in prizes to the salesman making the greatest 
volume of sales over a given period. Mr. Schmick 
exercises a sort of benevolent interest in their efforts as 
indicated in his manner of distributing prizes. To Rus- 
sell Coleman, for instance, who heads the washer end 
of the business will be given a car if he succeeds in 
attaining a certain quota of sales over a six months’ 
period. The same offer was made to W. R. Zacharias 
who has charge of the radio end of the business. 
Another interesting way in which the Good House- 
keeping Shop takes advantage of contacts gained through 
customers is contained in their offer to women who have 
already purchased a washer. A little booklet of six 
coupons is given them each one of which is worth $5 





if returned made out with the name of some likely pros- 
pect for a new washer. 

With each coupon turned in the customer is awarded 
the $5 either in cash or to apply against her account. 
It is just another of the many ways in which the small 
store, in Mr. Schmick’s phrase “personalizes” itself to 
the customer. 

Schmick believes, too, in advertising and a regular 
schedule is followed. On Mondays a washer ad appears 
in the two daily papers of Reading, on Wednesdays, 
radio. In addition to this the company employs a daily 
broadcast over the local station WRAW. In inaugurat- 
ing the recent “Radio Listener’s Contest,” Mr. Schmick 
declared, they were able to get a good check on which 
form of advertising brought the greatest results. In 
order that none of the contestants would get word of the 
contest and start training for it, they put an ad in the 
newspapers one morning and the same day announced 
the contest over the radio. The dozen men who re- 
sponded to the call, admitted that they had all got word 
of it over the radio. 


S INDICATED by the Stay Awake contest, it is 

from the store windows that the Good Housekeep- 

ing Shop rely for a large part of their publicity. The 

entire endurance contest for the sleep-spurners was held 

in the window and, as already mentioned drew a large 
crowd during its progress. 

At other times the window is utilized for an ironer 
demonstration which is put on by a woman in charge of 
the sale of ironers. She goes through the entire process 
of washing clothes in the spinner type machine (A.B.C.) 
drys them, and then irons them, all in one sitting. When 
she is not giving window demonstrations she occupies 
her time with store selling and door-to-door canvassing, 
selling an average of six ironers per month. 

The Reading Good Housekeeping Shop in many ways 
is a good example of what a small well-run electrical 
appliance business can do. Operating in a town of little 
more than 115,000 people with the usual amount of 
competition to be found in a town of that size, the busi- 
ness is, according to Mr. Schmick, a profitable one. He 
estimates that net profit varies from between eight and 
ten per cent on his gross volume. 





A San Francisco Survey of Bathroom Heating 


had been attained by the electric heater as a bath- 

room fixture, H. H. Daley, sales manager of the 
Majestic Electric Appliance Company of San Francisco, 
recently conducted a survey of 42 homes in San Fran- 
cisco, half of which were provided with permanently 
installed electric heat in the bathroom, while 21 of the 
homes were without this service. 

The survey first took the form of personal interviews 
with the owners and tenants in homes possessing heat- 
ers. The idea was to learn to what extent heaters were 
used, the degree of satisfaction they gave and whether 
or not the cost of their operation was considered ex- 
cessive. The replies were uniformly enthusiastic. Ap- 
parently the heaters were used to the fullest extent and 
their comfort and flexibility was much appreciated. Not 
a single complaint of any kind was reported. 

A question was asked in regard to bills—and here it 
was significant that in many cases, the housewife had 


I: ORDER to ascertain just what degree of success 
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given no thought to the size of her bill. In other words, 
the cost was so insignificant that she had paid no atten- 
tion to it. It appeared that bills, too, were satisfactory. 

The investigation was next taken to the power com- 
pany offices, where the bills for the two groups of 
residences were analyzed. The monthly average over 
a year’s time for the homes not provided with bathroom 
heaters amounted to $3.30 per month, while for the 
homes with bathroom heaters, it came to $4.32. In other 
words the cost of the heat in the bathroom came to an 
average of $1.02 per month. It was found that the 
satisfaction derived from the use of this bathroom fix- 
ture had led to a wider use of electric heaters in other 
rooms, so that the figure was perhaps somewhat high. 

From the power company’s standpoint, it was of in- 
terest to note that the installation of a bathroom heater 
had increased the revenue derived from these homes 
approximately 30 per cent. It had also increased the 
consumer’s satisfaction with the service. 
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Too Many 


By 
Edgar H. Felix 


Radio Consultant, 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association 


ket prices upon general business, have been almost ° 


“et prices upon discussing the effect of stock mar- 


unanimous in classing radio receivers as luxury 
goods, one of the few major lines to be adversely affected 
by the business situation. But the widespread distribu- 
tion of radio products in every class of American family 
supports the belief, held by the radio industry, that only 
general unemployment is likely to affect seriously the 
demand for its products. 

The quarterly surveys made by the Department of 
Commerce through the co-operation of the Radio Divi- 
sion of the Association have been extremely helpful in 
making possible accurate analysis of the radio situation. 
The latest survey comprised figures from 15.6 per cent 
of the retail trade, a percentage sufficiently large to give 
an accurate reflection of nation-wide conditions. The 
most recent survey covers the period from July to 
September inclusive, and therefore makes possible 
analysis of the situation free of any influence of stock 
market conditions. 

From these figures we learn that the average gross 
sales per dealer during the quarter was $3,445, as 
compared with $3,031 for the same quarter last year, 
an increase of 13.6 per cent. The number of retail out- 
lets rose from 31,573 to 39,929, a gain of 26.5 per cent. 
Retail sales rose from $95,834,887 for July, August and 
September, 1928, to $137,759,064 for the same quarter 


of 1929, a gain of 43.7 per cent. With such substantial 


gains in late summer retail sales, during a quarter which 
ordinarily accounts for but 21 per cent of retail sales, 
dealers were naturally optimistic. This attitude is 
reflected by the fact that, on October 1, 336,339 sets 
were reported on order by dealers. 


HE average number of a.c. sets in the hands of 

each dealer on October 1, 1928, was 8.6, or a total of 
277,752 for the entire trade. That stock jumped to 14.2 
per dealer, or a total of 568,865 sets on October 1, 1929, 
neglecting the few thousand battery sets included. It is 
obvious, therefore, that even prior to stock market 
breaks, the dealer was already carrying a substantial 
inventory load. If all the sets on order are added to this 
stock, the retail stocks of a.c. sets by the middle of 
October may have reached a total of 905,204 sets. 

It must be remembered, however, that the fourth 
quarter of the year, then beginning, is the biggest from 
the retail standpoint. In usual years, approximately 40 
per cent of the year’s total business is done in that quar- 
ter. To equal last year’s retail sales figures requires that 
only 42 per cent of the business anticipated on the basis 
of the sales of the first nine months of the year be actu- 
ally achieved by radio dealers. During the fourth quarter 
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of 1928, radio dealers disposed of 1,055,299 a.c. receivers. 
The number of a.c. receivers in stock and on order on 
October 1, 1929, amounted to about 90 per cent of this 
figure. Naturally, dealers, observing their stock on hand 
rising from an average of 8.6 sets to 14.2 sets on October 
1, this year over last, curtailed their buying and, when 
the market break took place, virtually ceased buying. 

The result has been increased manufacturers’ stocks. 
Well-managed companies, particularly those with small 
organizations, were quick to respond to conditions and 
promptly reduced production. Others hoped to stimulate 
sales by price reductions. The major producers, during 
the last year, have substantially increased their produc- 
tion facilities, anticipating tremendously increased retail 
sales. The production facilities of the industry are ample 
to make twice as many sets as were actually sold last 
year. It is apparent that there was warning, as early 
as October 1, that supply is far in excess of demand 
and that dealer stocks, despite increased sales, were 
growing at an alarming rate. 


S TO the prospects of the immediate future, the 
. retail situation, while unusual, is not alarming. 
First, the receivers in stock are up-to-date merchandise ; 
second, dealers promptly curtailed purchasing before 
their best sales season got under way. Consequently, the 
liquidation process is likely to be orderly. It is already 
stimulated by price reductions. The liquidation neces- 
sary to restore dealers buying is a reasonable achievement 
for this season of the year. Stocks of a.c. sets on 
January 1, 1929, were reported as 266,617. If we sub- 
tract that from the number on hand and the number 
on order on October 1, 1929, i.e., 905,204, it leaves a 
figure of 638,587 sets to be disposed of in the three best 
months of the year. Furthermore, there were cancella- 
tions of orders reported as standing on October 1, 1929, 
which further reduces the number to be disposed of to 
reach the inventory figures of January 1, 1929. Consid- 
ering that, last year, 1,055,299 atc. receivers were sold 
during October, November and December, while demand 
was running 43.7 per cent above last year a few weeks 
before the stock market break, liquidation of overstock 
by the retail trade, the first essential to liquidation of 
manufacturers’ stock, is a very promisiing prospect. 
However, we are not upon a stable basis until pro- 
duction is well regulated. Unless measures are taken 
by the industry to compile gross production figures at 
regular intervals, the possibility of over-production is 
always present. If resumption of dealer buying and 
liquidation of manufacturers’ stocks restores production 
to full capacity, the groundwork is laid for another period 
of over-production. 
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They Know 





By Alan Streeter 


HEN it comes to trading-in and selling used 

W merchandise, the great masters of the craft are 

the automobile men. They trade-in the greatest 

volume and, volume considered, they trade with the 

greatest skill. The appliance dealer who surveys their 

methods, using judicious care in separating the sheep 

from the goats, can hardly fail to find many usable 

ideas for the solution of his own difficulties in trading 
and selling used appliances. 

That the appliance field has not wholly failed to absorb 
some of these ideas is not entirely without evidence. 
Unfortunately, the trade seems to be exhibiting a greater 
fondness for emulating motordom’s “overboard” policies, 
than for practicing its thoroughly sound methods of 
selling used jobs. 

This is the one angle of used car merchandising which 
appliance dealers cannot emulate without going into the 
hands of the sheriff. The conditions are different. The 
car dealer can go overboard up to his neck on every other 
deal, and still prosper, because of his trading allowances, 
profit spread, or because he indulges in the trade practice 
known as “chiseling.” Appliance merchants, without 
these advantages, cannot successfully follow the auto 
trade in respect to overboards—hard as they seem to be 
trying! 

Of course, to hear the average automobile dealer tell 
it, you’d think he was losing his shirt on trades. And, if 
you look at his initial and paper losses, you’d think he 
was. But, unlike the overboards of the appliance dealer, 
his losses are not necessarily final and factual ones. For 
example: 





OUR automobile man will yowl to high heaven about 

the $25 he lost when a customer “held him up” for a 
free bumper; or he will groan in anguish when he tells 
of the $375 trade he had to sell for $175. 

But does he tell you how his salesman chiseled back 
the $25 by loading the customer’s finance charge with 
$20, and overcharging $5 for the spare tire? And, on 
that $200 “loss,” does he loudly proclaim the maker’s 
$250 trading allowance on each new car, or does he 
mention the fact that that one forced sale pushed him 
over his quota and gave him an additional monthly dis- 
count of several hundred dollars? 

No, indeed, he doesn’t mention it! 
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The 
AUTOMOTIVE TRADE 


hasmastered the trade- 
in problem. Their 
methods offer some val- 
uable suggestions to the 
appliance dealer. 





In every other department of used car merchandising, 
however, appliance dealers may learn much from these 
men. For example: 

To allow a salesman to appraise and take in a used 
job, as the appliance trade does, would be unthinkable 
to automobile dealers of any consequence. They have 
long ago learned that buying merchandise, of any kind, 
requires an acumen which the salesman cannot practice 
on his-prospect, even were he so disposed. 

Such dealers now concentrate appraising and buying 
authority in the person of one man who is, generally, 
responsible for both the purchase and sale of all used 
jobs. He may be the proprietor himself, a trained office 
employee, or a high salaried “used car manager”; but he 
is in no way interested in the commission earnings of the 
new car end. In the better establishments, he is a depart- 
ment executive quite as important as the new car sales 
manager because his work as vitally involves profits. 

He inspects the used job 
either at the dealer’s door or 
in the owner’s garage. He 
sets the ul mate price, inclu- 
sive of all trading allowances, 
overboards, etc. He gives this 
price, in code, to the salesman, 
together with the lower price 
at which the quoting should 


Taking 


TRrAbDE-INS 


That is, he figures the deal with the same mathemati- 
cally sane regard for sound buying practice that should 
be shown in buying any kind of merchandise for resale 
without loss. It is to him, not merely a trade-in, but a 
purchase for resale. 


Ho“. many appliance dealers put pencil to paper and 
coldly appraise what they—not necessarily the other 
fellow—can sell a mechanically sound, but dirty or 
broken used cleaner or washer for, and then carefully 
deduct the cost of new bag, brush, paint, etc., before 
quoting ? 

“But, if we did that and wouldn’t take the losses, the 
business would go to competition,” you may say. 

Well, is there any better place for a losing deal to go? 

In this connection, the automobile trade has another 
good lesson to teach. It is this: There is a moment in 
every deal when a trading loss can be stopped, and that 
moment arrives when _ the 
customer ultimately rejects the 
dealer’s ultimate offer for the 
car. 

That might sound trite 
were it not for a correlated 
lesson: Don’t be in too much 
of a rush to approach that 
moment. 


start—doing it in the presence 
of the prospect so the latter 
will know the salesman is 
“taking orders.” He is avail- 
able, to explain to the owner 
the “why” of the appraisal, if 
necessary. 


HE salesman is not al- 
lowed to go beyond the 
ultimate price. If he does, he 
must do one of two things: 
chisel back the excess or pay 
it out of his commission ac- 
count. To doubly safeguard 
the dealer, new car order 
blanks are so prepared that the 
dealer is not committed until 
he receives and accepts the 
order. 
The appraisal made by the 
used car man is not, as in the 
appliance trade, a_ fixed 


A losing trade-in can always be made profitable 
to you—by letting the loss be your dearest com- 
petitor’s. 

There is only one time to avoid trade-in losses— 
when you are appraising the used jobs offered you. 
Too high allowances come out of your own pocket. 


The principal difference between a customer 
with a trade, and the last jobber’s man who called, 
is this: the jobber’s man was entitled to the respect 
due a good salesman. 


If you make a practice of taking trades for more 
than the gross profit on the new purchases, you 
are flirting with the sheriff. 


After you have quoted an allowance, take out 
your pencil and add the cost of rebuilding or 
otherwise refurbishing the animal—the sum total 
is what you are paying for it. 

Salesmen are ... salesmen. Lodge appraising 
and buying authority in a “used appliance man- 
ager,” and many of your losses will cease. 


Don’t compare your trade-in practices with those 
of automobile dealers—unless like them you have 
well-defined means for recovering your losses. 


Be wary of used jobs for which you have no 
ready market. Remember, the finest used Rolls- 
Royce is a drug on a Ford dealer’s floor, and Rolls 
dealers tip their barbers with Fords. Consider 
ready marketability when appraising. 


Appliance dealers are in far 
too great a hurry to mention 
their top price — legitimate . 
value, profit, kitchen stove and 
all, all tossed into the ring, all 
at the first breath. This writer 
has seen appliance salesmen do 
it repeatedly. Why? Are 
you afraid that, your back 
turned, the prospect will im- 
mediately break all speed 
records to your competitor’s, 
to demand that the appliance 
be wrapped up for her to take 
along? Why not take a leaf 
from the book of the car 
dealer who, being refused his 
“final” appraisal, spins on his 
heel and goes—to return the 
next day with a “special 
reason” for a new offer? 

Experience shows that the 








amount or a clutch in the 

dark, but a figure based on the car’s current market value 
in good condition, less the work of putting it in such 
condition, plus concessions from excess spread or trading 
allowance. 

For example, take a retail store of The Studebaker 
Corporation—whose trading methods, incidentally, are 
worthy the study of every up-and-going appliance dealer. 

The used car manager, facing the car at his curb, 
knows that he—not necessarily the other fellow—<an sell 
such a car, in good condition, for $500. But he’ll have 
to spend $60 for motor overhaul ; $40 for rear end; $30 
for fenders; and $50 for paint. .The car appraises at 
$320, without allowance for overhead or selling expense. 

Any concessions from the profit spread—which are 
rare in the case of Studebaker, but quite common among 
car dealers generally—are figured with equal accuracy 
and without impairment of legitimate business profit. 
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salesman is the only one who 

is in actual rush about the deal 
and that slight, and even prolonged, delays will seldom 
kill it; experience shows, too, that such delays generally . 
result in better trades. Go slow in approaching that 
ultimate moment. 


HE good used car man never loses sight of the fact 
that the prospect is nothing more than a half-baked, 
amateur automobile salesman. You might remember 
that, too. Don’t let an obsequious reverence for a pos- 
sible customer overcome your better business brains. 
Here is another sound adage from the better auto- 
mobile trade: If you make a practice of buying used 
jobs for more than the gross profit on their correspond- 
ing new jobs, you are flirting with the sheriff, for the 
all-sufficient reason that you haven’t taken enough out of 
each such deal, in cash, to replace the new machine you 
sold. It’s all right if your used stock is very low, and 
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you can afford to have the capital tied up if necessary, 
but the moment you make a habit of it and your inven- 
tory of traded-in merchandise mounts that 
moment starts you well on your way to the state of 
commercial oblivion. 

Let us look for a moment at another case. 


The Packard Motor Car Company—than whom there 
is no shrewder merchandiser—admonishes its dealers to 
keep their total used car volume within 334 per cent of 
their dollar-volume in new car sales; not only for the 
reason given above, but so that used car sales expense 
shall not dangerously menace new car profits. This 
menace becomes an increasingly dangerous one when 
there are several trade-downs against each new car sold; 
a high-priced used car may result in four or five of these 
trade-downs, none of them showing a real profit, but all 
bearing a well-defined and unavoidable selling expense 
which, in toto, wipes out the profit on the new car deal. 


HE automobile trade will 

. tell you to appraise a used 
job on a basis of what you can 
sell it for. Remember that 
this price may be either above 
or below the general market 
value of the machine. For 
example, Studebaker can af- 
ford to buy a used Studebaker, 
Buick or Nash for consider- 
ably more than can a Ford 


Selling 


for an asked-for car? 


TRADE-INS 


Start a “Used Appliance Department’ and keep 
all your used jobs in it. 
of a car dealer who had to fish all over his garage 





Give this department a proper setting; don’t treat it 
like a stepchild—who knows, it might pay? In fact, give 
it extra attention; it has a heavier load to carry. Any 
kind of merchandise, displayed to the best advantage, 
takes on an enhanced value—and discourages haggling 
customers. 

Don’t put appliances on display here until they are in 
first-class operating condition. More used car sales have 
been lost because dead batteries wouldn’t start them than 
were ever lost because of bad motors or rear ends. 


EMEMBER the old saw about the $250 used car— 

“$50 worth of car and $200 worth of paint.” Black 
up handles, refinish cleaner heads and washer bodies and 
you'll learn what the auto trade learned long ago—that 
new cars are bought for fifty-seven reasons, used jobs 
for only two, appearance and price. 

Replace bags, brushes, belts, and ringer rollers for the 
same reason car dealers re- 
place worn rubber and _ bat- 
tered fenders. Remove as 
much as_ possible of that 
“second hand look.” If they’re 
not worth it, do what good 
automobile dealers do—sell 
them to regular second hand 
dealers who don’t care a 
whoop for their reputations. 
Or, as the Studebaker Corpo- 
ration has done, organize a 


What would you think 


dealer, because Studebaker’s 
regular market is a normal 
one for cars in that price class. 
But a Rolls-Royce would be 
as great a drug on their floor 
—and to their profits—as 
would be a Ford on the floor 
of a Rolls-Royce dealer. Ad- 
just your appraisals to your 
market’s price preferences, if 
you would keep your used ap- 
pliance capital liquid. 

Above all, don’t take trade- 
ins too seriously. The motor 


Display used appliances in a proper setting; it 
pays, in enhanced prices, to show them to their 
best advantage. 

Have them in operating condition and fit to 
demonstrate before placing on public exhibition. 

Clean and touch up, with paint, every job you 
assign to your used appliance section. If they’re 
not worth it, unload them on trade outlets that 
don’t value their reputations. 

Plainly mark the price of each used appliance 
on a prominent price tag—both cash and time 
prices. 

Don’t overprice them—and burn up a possible 
profit in floor rent and interest. There is only one 
reason why women buy used appliances; because 
they are bargains. 

Watch for shelf-warmers. Cut the prices suffi- 
ciently to move them quickly. Always remember 
that a second-hand job depreciates far more in a 


Advertise used appliances as intelligently as 
Specific offers, with 


new and used prices—or, to cover a high asking 


“wholesale used appliance de- 
partment,” where such “dogs” 
are frankly sold “as is.” 

The better car dealers 
plainly mark all cars with tags 
indicating both the cash and 
time prices, together with 
down and monthly payments. 
Blind pricing is now chiefly 
confined to gyp dealers. Look 
up the price tags used by your 
local General Motors dealers; 
it is a fine example. But use 
some sort of definite price- 
marking; it forestalls much 
haggling. 

Look up, too, the “Okeh 








trade calls them “animals,” year than a new one does. 
“dogs,” “billy goats” and i 

“bolonies” — ans ong other dealers advertise used cars. 
things. Really, to so regard 


them stiffens the morale of the 
dealer who must trade in 
them. Who would consciously 
over-appraise a billy goat or bid up the value of bolony? 

On the selling side of the ledger, the used car trade has 
it all over appliance people, in the cleverness and pro- 
gressiveness of its methods. This writer has never seen 
in the appliance field, even among the concerns special- 
izing in used jobs, the merchandising capacity shown by 
only fairly good automobile dealers. 

The customer asks for a used cleaner and 
what generally happens? First, the dealer eyes her sus- 
piciously. Tries to switch her. Then he burrows in 
closets, under counters and down the cellar, to ultimately 
emerge with a dirt-begrimed contraption which, he will 
take a vow, was once a vacuum cleaner. 

Take a tip from the automobile trade. 

Set aside a corner of your store for the sole display of 
used merchandise. Boldly label and advertise it as your 
“Used Appliance Department.” 
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price, do not give total price, but only the amount 
of the down payment, “balance weekly.” ers. 


Tag” used by Chevrolet deal- 
It itemizes the important 

parts of the car and, by check 

marks placed in the rebuilding 
shops, indicates those parts rebuilt. It shows that some- 
one has gone over the machine, checked it and, finally, 
approved it. It is a confidence builder which enables 
the used car manager to hold out for a better price on 
the score of rebuilding. It is easily and cheaply adaptable 
to used appliances. 

Watch for shelf-warmers and don’t procrastinate about 
speeding their removal bv price-cuts. If you got stuck 
on the buy, the loss belongs to you and you can bet the 
average used job buyer won't take it; in buying a used 
appliance, she is motivated heavily by the bargain idea. 

Note the intelligence and merchandising sense used in 
used car advertising: emphasis on the rebuilt angle; on 
price; on small down payment; on insignificant weekly, 
rather than, monthly payments. Pick your town’s most 
prosperous dealer and note his style of used car adver- 
tising. Try some yourself, of the same specific type. 
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Practically every 
recipe offered 
today requires the 
use of the mixer 
or its attachments. 


P ropaganda for 
etter Hood 





Florence 
R. Clauss 
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Aips Mixine Device Sages 


VERY time I go 
through a home maga- 
zine, I extract recipes 
here and there until the issue 
looks as though some epi- 
curean goat had sampled the 
colorful array of meat 
loaves, salads and other prize 
dishes. There are now boxfuls of these recipes which 
some dreary, rainy day I shall arrange in book or card 
index so that a recipe can be found when it is wanted. 
Other women, I think, find recipes just as irresistable as 
I do and collect them just as assiduously. They provide 
an excellent vehicle for reader interest. 
In reading over these recipes you will find that there 
are few of them indeed that do not require the aid of 
electric food-preparing devices like the mixer and fruit 
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Editorial material and food adver- 

tising are creating prospects for 

kitchen mixing appliances which 

can be capitalized by the dealer 
and the manufacturer. 


juice extractor. It seems to 
me that practically every rec- 
ipe goes something like this: 
“Then add the egg yolks, 
beaten until thick” or “Add 
water alternately to the first 
mixture, beating batter hard,” 
or again, “beat two egg whites 
with three tablespoonsful of cold water and a pinch of 
cream of tartar for two minutes, then add confectioners’ 
sugar very gradually, beating the mixture all the time.” 

That there is a demand for electric food-preparing 
devices is apparent from the present interest in foods 
and from the number of new mixers that are appearing 
on the market. This type of kitchen appliance has not 
been as actively merchandised as other household equip- 
ment, in spite of its infinite usefulness. Practically every 
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home on a central station line is a prospect for a mixer 
Even in homes where the income is small, 
one of the small mixers, popular in price, will fit into 
Such a small mixer serves many 
uses, mixing malted drinks for the children, waeene 


and extractor. 
the family budget. 


cream and egg whites for 
cakes, waffles and desserts; 
for mixing salad dressings 
and small quantities of bat- 
ter. In the small apartment, 
where the hostess is a busi- 
ness woman and must there- 
fore limit the time given to 
the preparation of dinners 
and evening snacks, the 
mixer and extractor are well- 
advised investments. 

Food preparation certainly 
cuts into housekeeping time. 
Fruit juices may be good for 
the family but they are a 
nuisance to serve unless one 
has an electric extractor. To 
extract, by hand, the juice of a 
half dozen or more oranges 
on a busy morning when the 
children must be fed and 
rushed off to school is no 
easy task. And for the serv- 
ing of fruit beverages when 
entertaining guests, the ex- 
tractor is well worth its cost. 

In the larger home, the 
larger mixer with its attach- 
ments, is a necessity, for the 
most time-consuming tasks 
around a kitchen are the peel- 
ing and slicing of vegetables 
the creaming of butter and 
sugar for cakes, the mixing 
of biscuit and bread doughs, 


desserts and the extractor 


There are about sixteen 





Orange, grapefruit or lemon juice, because of high 
vitamin content, is a popular item in the American 
diet. 
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Thorough mixing of ingredients, 

any good cook will tell you, is an 

important function especially in 
cake making. 


More than a dozen operations are 

performed by the large mixer— 

mixing, whipping, beating, chop- 
ping, slicing and even freezing. 


Whipped cream and egg white 

garnishes are but the work of a 

minute when the small mixer ts 
called into service. 
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ket, various types and sizes. 


beating and whipping of eggs for omelets, cakes and 


for the inevitable fruit juice 


for breakfast or eveging refreshment. 


electric mixers on the mar- 

In principle they are essen- 
tially alike, being composed 
of a stand or mounting hold- 
ing the motor and the re- 
volving beater or mixer (or 
other attachments offered). 
A removable container holds 
the cream, batter or other 
ingredients being whipped or 
beaten. Two or three of 
these mixers are of large 
size, for domestic use, of 
course, but capable of han- 
dling all the operations of 
food preparation, like chop- 
ping of vegetables, grinding 
of meat, mixing of dough or 
cake batter, chipping of ice, 
shredding of foods for salads 
or garnishes, etc. The at- 
tachments include an_ ice 
cream freezer, oil dropper, 
ice and hot water jacket for 
heating or cooling of in- 


gredients being mixed, 
colander, sieve and many 


other unique tools to round 
out the service of a food- 
preparing machine. These 
large mixers retail for more 
than $100. 

A type of mixer, with 
which you are doubtless fa- 
miliar, is very similar in de- 
sign to the standard hand 
beater of the “Dover” type. 
The electric device, how- 
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ever, is much larger, has three speeds and will stand 
by itself while mixing or whipping foods, leaving the 
hands free. This mixer is about $24. Another device, 
retailing for about $14.95, is a combination mixer and 
extractor and is fastened to the wall on a fan mounting, 
being interchangeable with the fan. 

The smaller mixers, retailing for less than $10, are 
designed for the mixing of drinks of all kinds, including 
malted milk drinks, which have been made popular by 
extensive advertising. These machines can also be used 
for whipping egg whites and cream and for beating 
yolks or mixing mayonnaise. They are not quite heavy 
enough, nor are they recommended for the mixing of 
batters or doughs. 

To sell electric kitchen appliances, like the range, 
refrigerator and food mixing 
devices it is essential that one 
have a fair knowledge of prac- 
tices and steps in food prepara- 
tion, as presented to the house- 
wives of the country through 
women’s magazines and through 
manufacturers’ educational de- 
partments. Electrical kitchen 
equipment should be consid- 
ered, really, as a unit; to use 
a good range and yet not have 
a good refrigerator is to mini- 
mize the value of that range. 
And in the complete kitchen in- 
stallation, food mixing and 
fruit juice extracting machines 
are an important complement to 
the other pieces of equipment. 

The electric fruit juice ex- 
tractor is gaining cordial ac- 
ceptance through the intensive 
publicity campaigns prepared 
by fruit growers, principally 
the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange. Through the dis- 
covery of precious life-sustain- 
ing vitamins, fruit juices like 
orange juice, lemon and grape 
fruit juice have become the 
national breakfast, daytime and 
evening refreshment, not to 
mention the popularity gained 
for the royal grape fruit by the eighteen-day diet. 
Sauerkraut juice likewise, and tomato juice are runners- 
up for the popular American health drink, but, unfor- 
tunately, the electric juice extractor is not needed for 
these two vegetables. 

All of which is indicative of the revolution taking 
place in our living habits. 

After eating foods, for hundreds of years, that are 
either too nourishing or not nourishing enough, living 
in ill-ventilated homes and wearing cumbersome and 
uncomfortable clothing, we are again turning to sunlight 
and air, to loose, unconstricting clothing and the whole- 
some food of early man. 

The present generation is hurrying back to nature. 
We have found that the sun’s rays do things to us that 
make us healthier and consequently, happier. We have 
discovered curious substances in our foods, known as 
vitamins, without which all sorts of queer things happen 
to our physical structures. We have learned new meth- 
ods of cookery that render foods not only simple to 
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To entertain one’s friends is really a pleasure 
when the refreshment problem is so effi- 
ciently handled by mixer and extractor. 


prepare and more palatable, but decidedly more health- 
ful. People eat less today but they are more concerned 
with the types of food they eat. Tables no longer groan 
under the weight of rich, lethargy-producing foods, but 
the modern family is really better fed. 

An astounding impetus has been given lately to foods 
and food preparation. For the first time, the business 
of marketing, meal planning and cooking has been 
dramatically presented to the housewife. Foods are 
today enjoying the attention and the popularity accorded 
patent medicines during the last generation. The mod- 
ern cook book is replacing the inevitable almanac of our 
mothers’ day a sure sign we are on the way to a better 
mode of living. 

There is no excuse for any one and for the housewife, 
especially to be uninformed of 
the commodities and the services 
that are available to bring to a 
family the health and happiness 
that should be theirs. Federal, 
state and local governments 
offer the homemaker guidance 
in the care of her family’s 
health, including, also, advice 
on foods and their preparation. 
Women’s magazines co-operate 
in these services to the home. 
Manufacturers of food prod- 
ucts and home equipment em- 
ploy the best recognized author- 
ities in dietetics and home 
economy to present their prod- 

-ucts to the housewife and to 
advise her in food preparation 
and other housekeeping duties. 
Home service women person- 
ally bring to the women in their 
communities the newest and 
best ideas in home management. 

Look through some of the 
women’s magazines! Their ad- 
vertising pages are resplendent 
in color and the pictures of 
savory and succulent dishes 
make one positively hungry. 
Nor are these advertisements 
merely read and passed on. 
Wary manufacturers incorpo- 
ate in their advertising copy tempting recipes, knowing 
full well that no woman can resist a new recipe, espe- 
cially when it is so alluringly illustrated. The page is 
torn out,—advertisement and recipe. 

Because of the food complex present everywhere to- 
day, the time is very opportune to arouse interest in 
the equipment used in preparing foods. Every possible 
vehicle for directing attention to electric kitchen equip- 
ment should be employed. Every display of food should 
include an electric mixing or extracting device. On 
the platform of the home service lecturer and food 
demonstrator the mixer should stand side by side with 
the range and refrigerator. At every bazaar held by 
women’s clubs and church societies, foods are prominently 
exhibited and provide an appropriate and inviting back- 
ground for the display of a mixing appliance. 

In other words, the educational work now being done 
on foods should certainly be used to sell the logical 


equipment for their preparation—the electric mixer and 
extractor. 
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Manufacturers, central stations and distributors in the 

electrical industry are taking to the air in increasing 

numbers. They are finding the airplane fast in contact, 

useful for survey purposes and not without value as a 

publicity-getter. On the following pages are the first of 

a series of photographs showing the various uses to which 
the airplane has been put in our business. 






















The Hurley Machine Com- 
pany utilise the airways for 
shipments of their products. 
They have not found that it 


pays to use the airplane for 
shipping purposes generally, 
but when speed is essential, 
all Thor washers got wings. 
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(Above) When A. L. Mc- 
Carthy, General Manager, 
and T. E. Bullion, Western 
Sales Manager of the Eureka 
Company, held general sales 
meetings in Minneapolis and 
Chicago within a few hours 
of each other, they naturally 
flew between the two cities. 
Mr. Bullion and Mr. Mc- 
Carthy are second and third 
from the left respectively. 


(Left) C. S. Dunn (on the 
left), Zone Manager of the 
Minneapolis branch, travels 
by plane from town to town 
campaigning Eureka cleaners. 
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(Left) The Electro- 
Kold_ Corporation 
brought out a new 
development recently 
and in order to con- 
tact a sertes of 
sales meetings, E. S. 
Mathews, Vice- 
President, flew the 
length of the Pacific 
Coast. 





(Below) 


tional Air Tour. 
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The Alabama Power Com- 
pany, Birmingham, use air- 
planes both for hydrostatic 
surveys and for advertising 
merchandise campaigns. The 
picture above shows J. S. 
Sutherland, Merchandising 
Division; “Doug” Davis, 
commercial speed pilot; 
Charles A. Collier, Vice- 
President of the Georgia 
Power Company, and A. B. 
Collins, Manager, Merchan- 
dise Sales Division, Alabama 
Power Company. 








The Crosley Radio 
Corporation “Stork,” used for 
publicity and contact purposes is 
shown just prior to taking off at 
Detroit recently for the Na- 








(Above) Kelvinator executives and mem- 
bers of the committee on electric refrig- 
eration of the Association of Edison Illu- 
minating Companies, take off in Kelvinator’s 
own tri-motored Ford plane. 

Standing, left to right, J. S. Sayre, sales 
manager, Kelvinator; R. H. Tillman, New 
Business and Power Sales manager, Con- 
solidated Gas and Electric Company, Bal- 
timore, Md.; George W. Mason, Kelvin- 
ator president; C. K. Nichols, manager of 
Industrial Power, New York Edison com- 
pany; A. D. McLay, sales engineer, De- 
troit Edison Company; and Campbell 
Woeod, manager of the utilities diversion, 
Kelvinator. 

Kneeling, left to right, H. W. Burritt, 
vice-president in charge of sales; Earl 
Lines, advertising director; John D. Noyes, 
assistant to the vice-president, Detroit 
Edison; and Guy Pollard, chief imspector. 
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Philadelphia 


$mashes Records 


2249 


Among the greatest achievements of all time in electric vacuum 
Electric (Heat- cleaner selling in a market of equal number of wired homes, is the 
yy one sonora amazing record of the Philadelphia Electric Company from October 
7 to November 18, 1929—the sale of 2279 Eurekas in 36 working 
days. Think of it! An average of more than 63 vacuum cleaners | 
per day, sustained for six weeks! 








Eureka Junior 











Intelligent direction, splendid organization and salesmanship of a 
high order made this record possible. It shows what can be done 
by concentrating ability and aggressiveness on Grand Prize Eurekas 
in a single city of size. And it is equally significant as an indication 
of the opportunity that awaits Eureka dealers in 1930. 

Eureka Special 
$39.50 


Attachments 


Two wonderful new Eurekas were introduced in 1929—com- 
pleting the greatest line ever offered by a vacuum cleaner manufac- 
turer, on the basis of usefulness, price and market. | 


The Eureka Junior—with its utility and low price, and its electric | 
heater hair-drying attachment—has proved a sure door-opener, sell- 
ing as readily in homes that have cleaners as in homes that have not. 


The Eureka Special—full-sized, attractive, powerful—challenges 
competition in every class, and has become in a few months the 
world’s fastest selling popular-priced cleaner. 





Both the Junior and the Special are also the entering wedge that | 
leads to thousands of sales of the Eureka Standard—the larger, finer, | 


more powerful Eureka for those who want the best in vacuum 
cleaner service. 


With this unbeatable combination of products and prices, Eureka | 
sales rose to a new high level in the fall and early winter months of 
1929. No wonder we confidently predict that 1930 will break all 
selling records! No wonder dealers in every section of the country 
are applying for the Eureka franchise! 


If you wish to take advantage NOW of this opportunity for profit, 
just mail the coupon today. 


EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY 
DETROIT - ° . ° . U.S.A. 


Largest Manufacturers of Vacuum Cleaners in the World f 


Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario. Branches; 8 Fisher St., London 
W. C. 1, England; 299a-301 Castlereagh Street, Sydney, Australia. 








Standard 
$56.50 


Attachments 
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in the whole fixture field? 


A POW 


LIGHTING FITMENTS 
Product of. Kiddle 




















A new line 





embodying customary Riddle standards of design, decoration 

and manufacturing excellence. Priced for ready turn-over 

| selling, with five-light fitments no higher than $17.85 at retail 

: and as low as $8.25. Brackets, bed-room and incidental pieces 

at similar low figures. Attractive designs, motifs and decora- 

tive treatment lend special interest to the fitments available 

in the new Artura line, which is specially designed for lighting 

fixture dealers desiring a short line with almost unlimited 

selling opportunities. Artura Lighting Fitments will be dis- 

tributed through recognized electrical wholesalers, permitting 
immediate supply from nearby stocks. 


Beautifully illustrated catalogue of Artura Light- 
ing Fitments, reproducing all decorations in full 
color, may be had from your distributor... 


or write us direct for catalogue and 





distributor’s name 





+ 


COMPANY: TOLEDO. OHIO 


Fitments..... .- Since 1892 








The 





Company employees 
who flew from Lansing, 
IIl., when the plane was 
delivered. Left to right: 
& G. Bennett, G. B. 
Foster (Edison Com- 
pany), G. R. Jones, W. 
J. MacPherson, A. E. 
Patton, J. G. Learned, 
V ice - President; G. 
Genung, Arthur Caper- 
ton, pilot; Mr. Elmer 
(Sikorsky Company), 
Lew Gordon, mechanic ; 
: M. Lee and J. Ee 
Hecht. 


The Public Service Company of Northern 
Illinots find their new Sikorsky amphibian 
plane a valuable means of rendering fast, 


efficient service to their customers. 









orthern Lighi 


Left:—A view of the 
cabin of the giant plane 
which will accommo- 
date ten people comfort- 


ably. The plane is 
powered with two 
Pratt and Whitney 


Wasp air-cooled motors, 
has a high speed of 125 
miles an hour and a 
wing spread of 71 feet. 
Lew Gordon, the me- 
chanic, accompanied 
Amelia Earhart on her 
transatlantic flight. 
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Health Appliances in the Limelight 


Continued from page 61) 


their products. Little is gained by declaring that the 
health lamp is a cure-all for every kind of ailment or 
that the exerciser will build a Hercules out of a weakling. 

“These appliances,” Marshall says, “will prove bene- 
ficial for a number of common ailments. So much is 
known. And the safest thing to do when selling a cus- 
tomer is to find out the specific reason for his or her 
desire to own either the lamp or the exerciser. The 
salesman is then in a position to tell the customer just 
wherein the appliance will be of greatest use and will 
naturally avoid any unpleasant aftermath to the sale. 

This has been one of the reasons, according to Mar- 
shall, that the home demonstration idea with the exerciser 
has not always proved practicable. 

“We found out,” he said, “that exercisers put out in 
the home on a 10-day or two-week demonstration usually 
come back. Not necessarily, of course, due to the over- 
stated claim of the salesman or the fact even that the 
appliance failed to live up to what the customer expected 
of it. But the customer may order the exerciser sent 
out to the home for a trial period, intending in good 
faith, perhaps, to keep it. She usually intends to give it 
a thorough trial by using it for a specific period each day. 


HE novelty, however, is liable to wear off and if she 
has not bought the appliance she is very apt to have 
it sent back. 

“The fact that the appliance actually did live up to 
the claims made for it was evidenced in a number of 
curious cases we had when the home demonstration policy 
was still in effect. The customer, as I have said, would 
return the appliance after a stated interval without buying 
it. A short time after sending it back, however, many 
of these women came into our store later and bought the 
machine on the spot. They did not realize just what 
benefit they had been deriving from the use of the appli- 
ance and only after they had returned it did they feel 
its need. 

“At any rate we have done away with the home demon- 
stration system and find that those people who are 
attracted to the store to buy health appliances will gen- 
erally either pay cash for them at the time or will have 
them charged to their account.” 

In this matter of display, Marshall had another inter- 
esting observation to make. 

“Formerly,” he said, “the Kaufman store had two or 
three private booths in which they were in the habit of 
giving private store demonstrations of sun lainps or 
exercisers. This was, however, in the days when the 
health appliance line was practically new both to the 
store and the general public. Today Kaufman’s do not 
find this necessary and the booths have been dispensed 
with. Demonstrations are given without any trouble on 
the floor of the sporting goods department.” 

The endorsement of the medical profession of the sale 
of therapeutic lamps has always been held, and rightly, 
to be important. Some of the leading merchandisers of 
health lamps in the country have said that the with- 
holding of support by the medical profession to the 
domestic health lamp movement is doing more to harm 
the sale of the merchandise than almost any other one 
thing. But to John Marshall the doctor’s ukase on a 
particular case doesn’t necessarily sound the death knell 
of a good sale. “It is my contention,” said Marshall, 
“that the average doctor knows as little or less about the 
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treatment of disease by light therapy than any good 
salesman. Not, of course, the average salesman who 
has acquired a smattering vocabulary of terms relating to 
the subject, but the man who has aggressively studied the 
subject and acquainted himself with as many of the 
technical sides of the question as possible.” 


ARSHALL cited an instance in point. He was 
interested in gaining some further data on the 
average doctor’s reaction to a customer’s query and after 
talking the matter over with his wife it was decided that 
she would go to one of the leading doctors in Pittsburgh, 
complaining of some specific ailment that would require 


a health lamp for treatment. 


Mrs. Marshall, it so happened, is a graduate nurse 
who had acquired a wide knowledge of therapeutic health 
devices and was in a position, naturally, to completely 
gage the reaction of the doctor to her requirement. After 
a brief discussion of her ailment, Mrs. Marshall asked 
the doctor whether he would advise her buying a good 
health lamp for home treatment. According to Mr. 
Marshall, the doctor replied that she would find the 
lamp of no special benefit, although “it wouldn’t harm 
her to try it.” 

“It is just this depreciatory attitude, this ‘damning 
with faint praise,” Marshall said, “that is responsible 
for so many lost sales because the individual is accus- 
tomed to placing considerable reliance on the word of 
their doctor in any matter relating to health. 

“At the time of Mrs. Marshall’s interview with the 
doctor,” Marshall said, ‘my wife was merely amused 
and immediately proceeded to tell the doctor what actual 
benefit she would derive from this treatment. To bear 
out her statement she quoted from a number of medical 
journals which had specified that very treatment for her 
particular ailment. 

“The doctor took it good-naturedly, it appeared, and 
even told her that he was learning something. 

“On the whole,” Marshall said, “we find it good 
policy to cultivate the good will and the friendliness of 
the medical profession.” 


HE three essentials to the sale of health appliance 

merchandise are adequately covered by Kaufman’s 
policy. It is elaborated upon in many ways, of course, 
the inception of their health week being one of the many 
instances in which they developed an opportunity to 
materially increase their volume. Some good publicity 
stunts were worked in on that particular occasion and a 
considerable volume of advertising was run in local 
newspapers. One of the featured attractions was the 
appearance of “Miss Pittsburgh,’ who, attired in the 
usual abbreviated costume gave public demonstrations of 
exercisers and health lamps. Advertising, of course, is 
not confined to such periodic campaigns. Broadsides are 
sent to most of the store’s customers at regular intervals 
apart from the regular newspaper advertising. 

The most important thing perhaps to be borne in mind 
about the sale of health appliances in Kaufman’s is the 
fact that they have been removed largely from the highly 
specialized selling class and given all the prominence in 
display which a fast selling and profitable line of mer- 
chandise warrants. It is not difficult to appreciate, then, 
why the results they have attained have.been more spec- 
tacular than almost any other similar selling operation. 
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Fixture Display for the Small Dealer 


C. JACOBS, proprietor of an at- 
e tractive electric shop in Santa Rosa, 
California, has worked out a method of fixture and 
glassware display which has proved most satisfactory 
to the demands made upon this department in a city 
of 12,000 population. In addition to the overhead as- 
sortment of fixtures, a reserve stock is kept on shelves 
at one side of the room devoted to this ware, the whole 
being covered with a curtain of a neutral shade to tone 
with the wall. This gives an attractive, homelike ap- 
pearance to the room, protects the stock from dust and 
breakage and also gives the salesman an opportunity to 
bring forth something new, should the customer’s in- 
terest appear to be flagging. 

On the opposite side of the room a set of pyramided 
shelves has been simply wired to provide a light under 
each of the pieces of glassware on the lower shelves. 
Thus any shade may be shown under service condi- 
tions with a minimum of trouble. Twenty-five-watt 
lamps are used for this exhibit. 
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Selling Cookers By Demonstration 


COOKER demonstration sold 65 

electric cookers for the Tuscon Gas, 
Electric Light and Power Company. Eight cookers 
were used in the demonstration and meat, vegetables, 
cake, biscuits, pie, macaroni and apples were baked, meat 
was fried and sherbet was frozen, all in these appli- 
ances. Another feature of this company’s cooker cam- 
paign was a dinner for the entire group of employees 
cooked in 22 electric cookers and served at the annual 
picnic. One hundred forty-nine pounds of prime rib 
roasts and ten gallons of frijoles were served to 277 
employees. All of these later were allowed a part in 
the selling. Mrs. Jean D. Roberts is director of 
this work. 


Sell One to the Club 


NCE a woman has become used to the 

convenience and cleanliness of an 
electric range, she will be satisfied with no other. So 
reasons the Southern California Edison Company, the 
commercial department of which has made a special 
effort to see to it that an electric range is installed in the 
kitchen of every church and club in its territory which 
possesses such a convenience. After the ladies have once 
cooked the Church supper by electricity, is the reasoning, 
they will never have any misconceptions in regard to the 
use of the electric range and they will build up a desire 
for its possession in their own homes which will result 
in an open door for the next range salesman who calls. 
The installation here shown is one made by the Southern 
California Edison Company in the kitchen of the Meth- 
odist Church at Santa Ana. 


Free Street Car Ride Encourages 
Monday Shopping 


AVING noticed that Monday is us- 

ually the slackest day of the week in 
retail selling, even during the time of the Christmas rush, 
the Southern Colorado Power Company of Pueblo, 
Colorado encouraged shopping during the early part of 
the week by offering a street car token with each pur- 
chase made on Monday during the Christmas period. 
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A New Type of Endurance Flight 


RANK BEVAN, lighting sales engi- 

neer, with a poster which represents 
one of a series of sales contests of timely interest which 
have served to keep lighting salesmen on their toes from 
one year’s end to the other. 





Field Selling Pays 


OUSE to house methods of lamp sell- 

ing are best, according to H. H. 
Courtright of the Valley Electrical Supply Company of 
Fresno, California and his company is endeavoring to get 
all the dealers of the San Joaquin Valiey to adopt this 
system. He has had the personal experience of sending 
two men out into the field with a 100-watt lamp for 
kitchen use, with a record of selling 60 per cent of the 
wired homes of Fresno in this one drive. The following 
year a similar canvass was made with these lamps and 
also colored lamps as a specialty, with the result that 
many resales were made and that a large proportion of 
those who had failed to buy before at this time made 
the purchase. The third year the salesmen carried lamp 
kits with them. 

Mr. Courtright figures that a salesman in the field 
can count on selling about 150 kits per month. A light 
truck, with two salesmen working opposite sides of the 
street has been found to be the best method. 
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Illuminated Silhouette Effective 
Window Feature 


SILHOUETTE painted in black on 

ground glass which can be fitted into 
a picture frame makes an effective central feature for 
this window of the Southern California Edison Com- 
pany. A 60-watt lamp in the rear heightens the effect 
and is particularly effective at night. This is part of 
the standard window service which the company has 
developed, a series of these silhouettes being provided 
to tie in with the various campaigns being featured. 
They are moved from office to. office, each serving five 
or ten times, so that the expense is reduced to the 
absolute minimum. 

The windows are dressed by a regular window dress- 
ing department which has a truck at its disposal. The 
staff carries complete window dressing material with 
them, moving from district to district and making a 
complete round of the company’s offices within three 
weeks. On each side of window display department 
truck are fitted two frames into which posters can be 
slipped calling attention to the particular article then 
being featured in window displays. These posters are 
covered with glass so that they are protected against 
moisture or dust. This service is in charge of L. M. 


Clayberger, assisted by David Braddick and S. R. 
Holland. 
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T he Keditors’ 
Ni cwpoint 


The Electrical Era in New England 


EW ENGLAND inventiveness and New England 

manufacturing skill are traditional. And the fine 
spirit of craftsmanship, which for generations has pro- 
duced the machines, the clocks and the textiles for which 
the region is noted, is now being applied to electrical lines 
on an increasing scale, according to the observations of a 
staff editor who has just completed a tour of the six 
New England states. 

New England has always been a producer of articles 
requiring skill. And now as we come more and more 
into the electrical era, New England is transferring its 
own products into electrical and radio lines, and finding 
its workers well fitted for their new tasks. 

New England also represents a great market for 
electrical merchandise and equipment. Its citizens are 
substantial folk who want the best, and are able and 
willing to pay for it. That their homes are not yet all 
fully equipped with. electrical appliances, is testimony 
rather to their own conservatism, than to any lack of 
capacity to buy. The homes of New England thus 
constitute a large potential market for electrical devices, 


and rapid progress is now being made in home appliance 
sales. 








On the industrial side opportunity is equally great. 
Hundreds of factories remain to be equipped with im- 
proved lighting. Higher intensities are needed to bring 
illumination up to modern standards in many plants. 
Motor drive is also needed to replace belts and shafting. 
And central-station service can be profitably substituted 
for isolated plants. 

A new spirit of enterprise and commercial purpose 
now dominates the whole New England region. 
Naturally it is tied up with the greater use of electric 
power on a widened and diversified scale. New 
England’s coming commercial era will be, above all, an 


electrical era, with new markets everywhere opening for 
electrical men. 





How It’s Done 


ELLING, it would appear from the attention ac- 
corded it, is one of those intensely complicated things 
that require the most elaborate study. 


Occasionally, however, some absurdly simple rule is 
evolved which produces results. 

The story is told somewhere of a wallpaper salesman 
who managed in some mysterious fashion to sell double 
the amount of wall covering than any of his competitors. 

When asked for the magic formula he said: 

When a woman comes in to buy wall paper, I show 


her three designs and make sure that two of them are 
rotten. 
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Can Dealers Sell Ranges? 


ES, says the Standard Electric Stove Company, 

and spreads abroad some figures to prove it. This 
company recently put on a 30-day electric range sales 
contest. The contest was for the greater dollars and 
cents total of electric ranges sold to individual users by 
salesmen of authorized dealers. 

Every sale had been itemized and certified as to details 
—buyer’s name, range, price and model and date of sale. 
From the results after the conclusion of the contest, the 
company analyzed the records of ten salesmen picked at 
random in ten states. 

They are of no ordinary interest. For instance one 
salesman in California sold 14 ranges, totaling $5,441, 
an average of $384.64 per sale. A salesman in Ohio sold 
18 ranges, total $5,000.08, average sale $313.03. Another 
salesman in Ohio made 13 sales, total $4,321.70, average 
$332.43. A salesman in Michigan sold 5 ranges, totaling 
$772.50, average $154.50. Another Michigan salesman 
sold 5 ranges totaling $720.50, an average of $140.10. 
A Vermont salesman disposed of 3 ranges totaling 
$608.50, an average of $202.83 per sale. Another Cali- 
fornia salesman made 4 sales for a total of $2,710, 
average sale $677.50. A saleswoman in New Hampshire 
made 14 sales totaling -$1,566.50, average sale $111.17. 

These resuits were made by representative salesmen 
of representative dealers in widely different sections of 
the country. They offer evidence to refute the belief 
that the electric range can only be successfully sold by 
the central station. 





A Serious Peril to Radio Sales 


VERY man who sells radio sets faces a situation of 

real concern to his future business in the proposal to 
reduce or eliminate the “clear channels” of the broad- 
casting structure, now occupied by leading stations, as has 
just been recommended by Chairman Robinson and other 
non-technical members of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, according to dispatches from Washington. 

Such a proposal would upset the whole present 
satisfactory radio structure. 

The important thing about the radio situation as it 
now stands, is the great market still awaiting radio 
merchandisers among the millions of homes in the towns, 
villages and crossroads, and on farms—the homes far 
remote from broadcasting stations. These make up at 
least 40 per cent of our population. 

Abolition of clear channels will wipe out this vast 
market and make radio once again a service merely to 
big cities—as it was during 1926, “radio’s awful year” 
of wave piracy, whistles, and confusion that followed the 
breakdown of the law. 

The time has come for straight-forward statement of 
radio facts—to the public, to Congress and to the 
political-minded members of the Commission. 





W hat the Public Thinks 


SIGNIFICANT commentary on the value placed 

by the public on electric refrigeration is furnished 
by the fact that the Utah Power and Light Company is 
continually being called up by persons looking for quar- 
ters to be rented who wish to be furnished with a list 
of houses and apartments which are provided with elec- 
trical refrigeration. What landlord with vacant premises 
on his hands could overlook the admonition of this straw, 
pointing the direction of the public’s taste? 
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Editor Electrical Merchandising— 

On page 77 of the October issue of ELEcTRIcAL MEr- 
CHANDIZING there appears an article by Kenneth C-. 
Welch called “Factors in Store Planning,” which, ac- 
cording to the editors’ note, was taken from an address 
before the 32nd Annual Convention of the International 
Association of Display Men. 

In this article I find the following statement: “. ‘ 
a curious thing about the general public, and even more 
true of the average shopper in a store, is that they will 
not read signs. Consequently, if something can be de- 
signed so that it immediately looks its part, the need 
of signs for direction or labeling 
purposes disappears to a great 
extent . . . not only are M 
Signs not read, but if they are if 
made important enough by 
means of illumination or move- 
ment to compel notice, they are 
detracting from the thing you 
are trying to bring attention to, 
namely, merchandise.” 

There is no such thing as an 
“average shopper.” 

Retail shoppers in the great 
majority of instances automati- 
cally fall into six major behavior groups, when influ- 
enced by: 

(1) The need for the purchase. (2) The time in which to make 
the purchase. (3) The distractions of one or more 
friends accompanying. 

The six major buying groups are as follows: 

(1) The shopper with a definite purchase to make and with 
little time in which to buy it. 

(2) The shopper with a definite purchase to make, and with 
plenty of time in which to buy it. 

(3) The shopper with money to spend but no definite purchase 

- to make and with plenty of time in which to look around. 

(4) The shopper with a future purchase to make, accompanied 
by a friend, both of whom have plenty of time on their 
hands. 

Two shoppers with a definite item to buy, with plenty of 
time in which to buy it. 

(6) Two shoppers with nothing to buy and all afternoon to 

kill in looking. 

After considering these six major buying groups, is 
it humanly possible to either strike an “average” that is 
worth anything at all for a philosophical discussion cf 
behavior, or to expect that any single stimulus will re- 
sult in a similar response to all of them? The answer 
is clearly “no”—and I assure you if it was not, retail 
merchandising would be as simple‘as an algebraic equation 
devoid of all romance and zest. 

It would be just as reasonable to use any one kind of 
trap and hope to catch ducks, elephants, lobsters, rabbits 
or eels. 

I think it unnecessary to dwell on the reaction of these 
various groups to electric sign stimulus. If any reader 
finds it difficult to answer let him ask his wife or sweet- 
heart, and I assure you the answer will be forthcoming. 
Because, every woman shopper at one time or another 
has found herself a part of one of these six groups and 
as such has reacted and behaved as an average of that 
group. Not all of these groups notice signs, ‘tis true. 
If they did, the average store could well afford to spend 
hundreds of dollars for every electric sign they purchase. 
I often wonder if the “average” store executive ever 
considers his sign investment and the returns he might 
naturally expect to receive on that investment. The 
usual department sign costs from $30 to $75. Say, for 
example, that it will be thrown out at the end of five 
years. It is used 300 days a year or at a daily cost based 
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takes 


f, xception 


on the investment of 2 to 5 cents a day. Now, figure 
this cost on the basis of a 3 per cent advertising allow- 
ance on “additional sales made” and you arrive at a daily 
sales increase for an entire department of 70 cents to 
$2 total. Therefore, if only one customer a day would 
be reminded or directed by an electric sign and as a 
result would make a 70 cents to $2 purchase, I should 
say that electric interior signs featuring the names of 
department merchandise was a good advertising invest- 
ment. 

If Mr. Welch’s statement that (let us forget the adjec- 
tive “average’’) shoppers do not read signs then the 
executives of Marshall Field's, 
Macy, McCreery, Gimbels, 
Oaks, Stern’s, Ovington’s, Hig- 
bee’s and so on ad infinitum, 
are just a bunch of weaklings, 
deluded by the chatter of sign 
salesmen. Because they have, 
and are continuing to purchase, 
electric interior signs which re- 
mind forgetful shoppers and 
direct inquiring ones to de- 
partments, services and _ fa- 
cilities to be found within 
their stores. 

No, these executives are not wrong, and I am going 
to take a moment to give three specific cases: 


erzog 


(1) Some years ago Mr. Pease, General Manager of Oving- 
ton’s, New York City, purchased an illuminated directory board 
which listed the upper floor departments. He believed there were 
many customers who didn’t realize that Ovington’s was more 
than a single floor institution. True to his expectations, many 
customers, after the board was installed, informed him how 
astonished they were when they discovered the many wonderful 
things they could select from upper floor displays. When Oving- 
ton’s moved into their present quarters at 39th and Fifth Avenue, 
Mr. Pease purchased a new directory board that cost him five 
times more than the original one. And why? Because he had 
seen and heard evidence, despite the beliefs of Mr. Welch, that 
shoppers do read illuminated signs. 

(2) Some years ago, Mr. Timothy, then vice-president of 
McCreery (now with Saks Fifth Avenue) noticed that many of 
their second-floor customers were annoyed because they couldn't 
find the women’s rest room. 

The purchase and installation of two properly designed and 
located illuminated signs cleared up most of the difficulty, despite 
Mr. Welch’s philosophy of the “inattentiveness” of the “average” 
shopper.” 

(3) When Saks Fifth Avenue opened their store to the pub- 
lic, there was great confusion at the elevators, because the signals 
were not sufficiently definite in telling the waiting passengers of 
the direction of car travel. The signal merely illuminated red or 
white depending on the direction of car travel. _— 

The installation of several illuminated directional signs saying 
“Red for Down”’—“White for Up”—strategically located near the 
elevators eliminated the majority of confusion. 


Neither signs, display cases, open displays, or elevators 
can cure everything from corns to heart burn. All have 
their individual reasons for existence, which when prop- 
erly proportioned and correctly used tend to make up 
that mythical thing known as “store service.” 

Some day, some clever store executive when designing 
a new department store is going to call in a real sign 
layout engineer. His service, departmental and direc- 
tional signs are going to appear as a part of the store 
architecture and not as out-of-scale incongruities, which 
have been bought as a compromise; a compromise in 
expenditure, a compromise in location, a compromise in 
design. But despite their present shortcomings—illu- 
minated directional and service signs are read by a great 

ee = 7 
number of “average shoppers. :. i Riles 


Vice-President Viking Products Corp., New York. 
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Easy Model W 
Washer 


Announcement has been made by the 
Syracuse Washing Machine Corporation, 
Syracuse, N. Y., of a new “Easy” model 
“W" washer, offered by the manufac- 
turer to fill an insistent demand for a 
low price vacuum-cup “Easy” washer. 

This machine has solid copper tub, 
enclosed by extra protective white Duco 
steel jackets that retain the heat and 
are easy to keep clean. The operating 
mechanism, the company explains, is the 
same as that employed in the higher- 
priced Model “U” washer, with the 
exception of the damp dryer. It has 
automatic stopping and starting switch 
which guards against blowing of fuses. 
If the washer is overloaded, this switch 
automatically shuts off. The tub is of 
eight-sheet capacity and the wringer is 
equipped with safety devices. The in- 
tended retail price of this new model 
“W”" is $109.50, f.0o.b. Syracuse, N. Y.— 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1930. 
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Bright Star Flashlights 


Two popular models of flashlights are 
offered by the Bright Star Battery 
Company, Hoboken, N. J. One is the 
“Midget Lite,’”’ a compact, 2-cell flat 
flashlight, small enough to be carried 
in the vest pocket or ladies’ handbag. 
It is equipped with regulation switch 
and No. 1 Mazda bulb, enclosed in 
metal case, lithographed in attractive 
silver gray finish with blue trimmings 
and monogram, lacquered to prevent 
tarnishing. Intended retail price, 42c. 

Another good seller is the “Dentalite,” 
a new fountain pen type of flashlight. 
It is made so that it can be clipped 
into breast pocket of coat or vest as 
easily as a fountain pen. It is 5 in. 
long, with a diameter of 3 in. A slid- 
ing switch contact is set into the base. 
The head, clip, bottom plate and contact 
switch are of heavy nickel and the tube 
or barrel is of metal enameled in black, 
red or green. The intended retail price 
is 95c., complete.—Zlectrical Merchan- 
dising, January, 1930. 
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Royalette Hand-Type 
Cleaner 


A self-adjusting nozzle, within which 
is a floating rubber whisk which gently 
brushes the surface to be cleaned and 
which is said to greatly increase clean- 
ing efficiently, is a feature of the new 
‘“‘Royalette” hand-type cleaner of the 
P. A. Geier Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

An external nozzle brush is also pro- 
vided for use upon surfaces on which 
dirt is likely to encrust. The cleaner 
is finished in polished aluminum with 
ebonized handle and is provided with 
specially-woven dust bag. Intended retail 
price is $16.50.—Hlectrical Merchandis- 
ing, January, 1930. 





Star Automatic 
Immersion Water Heater 


An automatic control that turns off 
the current when the water comes to 
the boiling point and reheats the water 
when it cools, is a feature of the “Star” 
immersion water heater of the Ambory 
Electric Company, Hazel Park, Detroit, 
Mich. The intended retail price of the 
heater is $6.50.—EHlectrical Merchandis- 
ing, January, 1930. 

















All-O-Matic Appliance 
Timer 


To lend to all electrical appliances an 
automatic feature, the Utility Hlectric 
Company, 620 Tower Grove Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo., is offering its ‘“All-O- 
Matic” electric timer. This timer is so 
designed that it can be set to shut off 
current at any predetermined time from 
one-half minute to one hour. The in- 
tended retail price is $8.50.—Hlectrical 
Merchandising, January, 1930. 
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Sunnysuds Washer 


If so utilitarian an appliance as an 
electric washer can be classified as 
“beautiful” the new ‘“‘Sunnysuds” washer 
of the General Utilities Manufacturing 
Company, 4058 Beaufait Avenue, Detroit, 
comes under this description. 

The tub, octagonal in design, is made 
of solid Monel metal, being proof 
against corrosion, rust or chemical 
action of washing powders. The base 
is finished in Chasseur blue and the 
wringer and control handles are chro- 
mium plated. 

Other features of the machine are 
the direct-drive shaft, roller bearings 
by Timken and the “Sunnysuds” agi- 
tator. An automatic safety switch pro- 
tects both the operator and the machine. 
—tElectrical Merchandising, January, 
1930 


























Electric Belle Range 


The Electric Belle Range Company, 
Huntsville, Ala., is marketing a line 
of electric ranges. The cooking top 
measures 25 in. x 214 in. and the oven, 
16 in. x 13 in. x 184 in. Three and 
four-burner models are offered, with 
total connected load of about 6,100 and 
6,800 watts. The 3-burner models are 
equipped with a 700-watt unit, a 1,000- 
watt unit and an 1,800-watt unit. The 
oven has two 1,300 watt elements. The 
finish is white enamel or colors or white 
and black semi-enamel. — Electrical 
Merchandising, January, 1980. 
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Miller Zodiac Lamp 


There is something alluring about the 
stars and all they portend. Take any 
group and interest is instantly aroused 
by a reference to astrology—the mys- 
teries of the zodiac. 

Tying in with this interest is a new 
idea in lamps—the new Zodiac lamp of 
the Miller Company, Meriden, Conn. 
This new duplex lamp is designed on 
modern lighting principles but in addi- 
tion carries the fascinating symbols of 
the Zodiac, cast in the base. A book 
on fortune telling by the signs of the 
Zodiac has been prepared and is attached 
to each Zodiac lamp.—Hlectrical Mer- 
chandising, January, 1930. 
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Electrochef Fire Bowl 


Single and twin-burner models of 
“Blectrochef Fire Bowl” are offered by 
Electromaster, Inc., 1803 East Atwater 
Street, Detroit, Mich. 

These table cooking machines employ 
radiated and convected heat. The 
“Electrocone” heating element is as eas- 
ily removable as an incandescent lamp 
and the reflector and grid can be quickly 
and easily lifted out for cleaning. 

Both models are constructed of Armco 
steel, finished in baked porcelain in a 
wide range of colors. The reflector is 
Armco iron, chromium plated. 

The single-burner model is rated at 
1,300 watts, weighs 8% lb. and has base 
11§ in. square. 

The Twin Fire Bowl has two ele- 
ments, rated at 1,300 watts each, but 
the switches are so constructed that 
at no time will the Bowl draw more 
than 1,300 watts. Its base measures 
213 in. long, 11% in. wide. 

The intended retail price of the Fire 
Bowl is $12.50; Twin Bowl is $22.50. 
Electrocone $2 and reflector $2.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, January, 1930. 


* * * 


Eagle Pendant Switch 


As an outgrowth of the large jobber 
demand for a kitchen pendant switch 
without cord, the Eagle Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, 59 Hall Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has brought out a new 
kitchen switch, assembled with four 
feet of three conductor silk cord. The 
intended retail price is $1.15.—Hlectrical 
Merchandising, January, 1930. 
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W estinghouse Hot Plate 


Designed to meet commercial and 
industrial needs as a kitchen auxiliary 
is a new two unit hot plate, brought 
out by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio. This new appliance will meet 
requirements of hotel kitchens, restau- 
rants, tea rooms, cafeterias, sandwich 
shops, soda fountains, hospital diet 
kitchens and domestic science classes 
throughout the country. It is also 
recommended for use in the industrial 
field in heating materials, particularly 
in the printing and publishing field. 

Each of the two 8-in. inclosed heat- 
ing units is controlled by a three-heat 
snap switch. The two units have a total 
capacity of 3,600 watts. The base of the 
hot plate is of heavy steel, black jap- 
anned; the legs and top are finished 
in chromium plate and the overall 
dimensions are 24% in. long, 14% in. 
deep and 74% in. high.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, January, 1930. 








Premier Duplex 
Floor Polisher 


Announcement has been made by the 
Premier Vacuum Cleaner Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, of a new and improved 
floor polisher accessory. 

This new polisher, the company ex- 
plains, is a decided improvement over 
the former model and retails at a con- 
siderably lower price. It is easily 
attached to the cleaner, being equipped 
with brackets that snap directly into 
the holders from which the regular floor 
brush is removed. An extra-heavy, 
durable rubber belt from the armature 
shaft of the motor, drives the polisher 
at a high rate of speed. 

The polisher is designed for use on 
all types of floor surfaces—painted or 
varnished wood, tile, linoleum, marble 
or composition. Its intended retail price 
has been reduced from $10 to $6.50. A 
smaller model for the Premier Junior 
(Model 74) is offered at $5.—Electrical 
Merchandising, January, 1930. 





























Nudriaire Drying 
Cabinet 


Of all steel construction, with heavy 
enamel finish in white or mahogany, the 
new “Nudriaire” electric drying cabinet 
of the Osterhout Electric Corporation, 
222 North 13th Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
is as ornamental as a piece of furniture. 

The cabinet has many uses, including 
the drying of clothes and warming of 
food. It is operated from the lighting 
circuit. The heating compartment is 
removable and will serve for bathroom 
use. 

Type A is a cabinet without fan and 
is listed at $35; Type B, equipped with 
fan, is $45.—Hlectrical Merchandising, 
January, 1930. 

















Clarke Germicidal 


Cleaner 


Three operations in one are afforded 
by the new Germicidal Cleaner of the 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company, 3815 
Cortland Street, Chicago. This small 
new machine destroys germs, deodorizes 
and cleans, all at the same time. 

In addition to the deodorizing and 
germ-destroying properties of the new 
machine, it is a vacuum cleaner as well. 
It weighs but 43 lb. (less than an elec- 
tric iron) and has nozzle that auto- 
matically adjusts itself to the surface 
to be cleaned. The handle may be 
removed for the cleaning of upholstery, 
automobile interiors, etc. For over- 
head ene the tilting handle brings 
the cleaner into exact position to e 
surface being cleaned, No attachments 
are required for its use. 

The germicidal-deodorant feature is 
accomplished by the use of “Hy-je-an,” 
a pleasantly scented germ destroyer. 
The suction power of the cleaner acts 
upon the mixing chamber, drawing the 
deodorant into the air stream and mix- 
ing it with the dust and germ laden 


‘ air as it cleans, destroying disease germs 


caught with the dust as they pass 
through the fan and into the bag. 

The intended retail price of the 
cleaner, with six bottles of “Hy-je-an,” 
is $58.—EHlectrical Merchandising, Janu- 
ary, 1930. 
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Everhot Cleer-Hed 
Inhaler 


A new product to be announced by 
the Swartzbaugh Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio, is the ‘‘Everhot 
Cleer-Hed” electric inhaler. 

This new therapeutic device, the man- 
ufacturer points out, enjoys a new prin- 
ciple of air circulation. It is 4% in. 
high, 2 in. in diameter. The finish is 
bright aluminum. Press button switch. 
The intended retail price is $2.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, January, 1930. 

















Suttle Washer, Dryer, 
Dishwasher and 
Exerciser 


Four new appliances are announced 
by the Suttle Equipment Company, 400 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. In 
the washing machine, an electro-mag- 
netic principle is employed. The impeller 
is isolated by a metal screen and does 
not come in contact with the clothes. 
The tub is of highly polished aluminum. 
Height of the washer is 104 in.; diam- 
eter, 133 in. Intended retail price, $20. 

The clothes dryer is of cabinet type, 
8% in. wide and 22 in. long, with drying 
curtain of durable material in Modern- 
istic design. An electric fan at the top 
forces swift air current through electric 
coil into drying chamber below. The 
dryer is listed at $15. 

In the “Suttle” electric dishwasher, 
while rinse water drains, an electric fan 
forces air current through electric coil, 
the hot dry air quickly drying dishes 
and utensils. The container is of highly 
polished aluminum, 22 in. long, 13 in. 
wide at base and 11 in. high. Intended 
retail price, $38. 

The fourth ‘Suttle’ appliance is an 
electric exerciser, which is a small, port- 
able device, cylindrical in form. Its in- 
tended retail price is $25.—Electrical 
Merchandising, January, 1930. 
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New Kelvinators 


An announcement of great interest to 
the refrigeration field has been made by 
the Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, 
Mich., in presenting its new line of Kel- 
vinators. 

One of the features of the new line 
is silent operation, through the use of 
scientifically designed moving parts, 
constructed to the closest standards of 
precision. The most vital parts of these 
new units are so accurately made, the 
company explains, that a _ variation 
greater than two ten thousands of an 
inch is not permitted. 

Another feature is the Ice-O-Thermic 
tubes, providing automatic fast freezing 
and automatic temperature control. In 
these new units, it is explained, a re- 
frigerator, an ice-maker and a cold 
storage compartment are combined in 
one cabinet. 

Cabinets may be had with exterior of 
white porcelain with French gray trim, 
white porcelain interior, with exterior 
of white Duco on Parkerized steel, white 
enamel interior and in color, including 
Chinese red with parrot design in black 
Jersey cream with design in color and 
apple green.—Electrical Merchandising, 
January, 1930. 

















Bryant Refrigerators 


The Bryant Electric Refrigerator Cor- ; 


poration, New Milford, Pa., is market- 
ing a line of electric refrigerators in 
models of various capacities. The con- 
densing units, it is pointed out, cover 
the field of domestic and commercial 
refrigeration from the smallest house- 
hold box to the large meat cooler, ice 
cream cabinet, etc., ranging in capacity 
from 150 to 1,300 lb. of ice melting 
capacity in 24 hours. Included in the 
line are units with 4, 3, 4, 4 and #% hp. 
motors, of single and double-cylinder 
type. The refrigerant is Anhydrous SOx. 

Among the many models for domestic 
use offered is LE-45 with enamel inte- 
rior and LP-45, with porcelain interior. 
The exterior finish of both models is 
lacquer. The net food storage capacity 
is 4.5 cu.ft. The intended retail price is 
about $200 for LE-45; $211 for LP-45.— 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1930. 





Model 22 
Automatic Washer 


Features of the new Model 22 Auto- 
matic Duo-Dise washer of the Automatic 
Washer Company, Newton, Iowa, are its 
aluminum, double-duty agitator, which 
may be used at top or bottom of the 
tub; the worm gear and cable drive, 
quiet in operation and running in oil; 
the colorful vitreous enamel tub of 
Armco ingot iron with finish of Suntan 
enamel, trimmed with jade green; and 
the strong steel base, with 3-hp. West- 
inghouse motor, easily accessible. 

This new washer, the company an- 
nounces, is backed by a 10-year Service 
Guarantee Bond. The intended retail 
price of this new washer is $99.50.— 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1930. 

















Frenchflake Corn 
Popper 


Fully automatic in operation are the 
new electric corn-poppers brought out 
by Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, 
Ohio. In these new machines, corn 
may be popped by the “wet” or “dry” 
methods: In the ‘wet’ method, season- 
ings are added as the corn is popped 
while in the “dry” method, the season- 
ing is added after the popping is com- 
pleted. The use of the ‘‘wet’” method, 
it is pointed out, results in much more 
evenly and better-flavored popcorn. 

The machine automatically feeds the 
right amount of raw corn and season- 
ing to the popping plate where they 
are stirred constantly until the corn 
is popped. <A door in the glass enclosure 
of the popper plate then opens auto- 
matically and the motor driven fan oper- 
ates for 8 seconds, blowing the corn into 
the grain separator. Here the few 
unpopped grains are allowed to drop 
into a container below the warming pan 
while the popped grains are discharged 
onto the vitreous enameled warming 
pan.—Electrical Merchandising, Janu- 
ary, 1930 
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Apex Exerciser 


That it may be folded back into a 
closet or cupboard, out of sight, is the 
prominent feature of the new electric 
exerciser brought out by the Apex Elec- 
trical Manufacturing Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

This new exerciser is of the bracket 
type and can be moved easily from room 
to room, when extra brackets are pro- 
vided. It has automatic speed control 
and oscillations vary from 200 to 600 
per minute. 

Installation of the exerciser may be 
made on right or left hand door jamb, 
with wall plate screwed to inner door 
jamb of closet out of sight. The machine 
weighs 114 lb. It is equipped with 2-in. 
belt of light khaki, with hand grip 
sewn in.—Electrical Merchandising, Jan- 
uary, 1930. 
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Old English Floor 
Polisher 


_ Two soft bristle brushes are employed 
in the new “Old English” electric flcor 
polisher, manufactured by the American 
Surfacing Machine Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, and marketed exclusively by the 
A. S. Boyle Company, 1934 Dana Ave- 
nue, Cincinnati, Ohio, manufacturer of 
“Old English” wax. 

This new polisher has a 3-hp. ball 
bearing. universal motor, 110 volts, 
which has a speed of 
6,000 to 7,500 r.p.m., 
and which is geared to 
the brush on a 5 to 1 
ratio, giving the brush 
a speed of 1,200 to 
1,500 r.p.m. All steel 
parts of the machine 
are cadmium plated 
and the motor housing 
is made from two 
aluminum die cast- 
ings. The machine has 
bakelite handle, with 
trigger switch and soft 
rubber cord connector. 
Its weight is 14 lb. 
The intended retail 
price, including an 
“Old English’ mop 
and a half-gallon can 
“Old English” liquid 
wax, is $68.50.—EHlec- 
trical Merchandising, 
January, 1930. 
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Clip-Lite Clamp Lamp 


Introduced as “the lamp of a hundred 
uses” the new “Clip-Lite”’ clamp lamp 
of the Poloron BPlectric Manufacturing 
Corporation, 20 Bond Street, New York 
City, lives up to its name. It can be 
used as a book lamp, as a phone lamp, 
music lamp and in dark corners of 
closets. 

“Clip-Lite” is supplied in five colors, 
—blue, green, old rose, orchid and ivory. 
The intended retail price is about $1.— 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1930. 
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Body Gripper 
Massage Belt 


An exerciser belt, the “Body Gripper 

Massage Belt’ has been announced by 
Sator & Monahan, 4308 North Menard 
Avenue, Chicago. A section of sponge 
rubber, 3 in. thick and 3 in. long, is 
vulcanized to the center of this belt. 
By duplicating the physical properties of 
a masseur’s hand, the manufacturers 
have sought to produce an applicator belt 
for exercising machines that is gentle 
and thorough in action. It is claimed 
that this belt can be used with entire 
comfort on the unprotected skin of any 
part of the body or face and that it is 
at the same time very efficient, the 
clinging surface of the rubber eliminat- 
ing slipping. The belt is designed to 
automatically adjust itself to the con- 
tour of the body. 
_ The 3-in. belt is manufactured exclus- 
ively for the Hurley Machine Company 
as equipment for the “Thor Juvenator’”’. 
The 4-in. belt is being used as equip- 
ment by several. manufacturers and is 
offered to the trade for accessory and 
replacement purposes.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, January, 1930. 


Floorola 


Floor Polisher 


A new, small size, Model “C,” two- 
brush floor machine has been announced 
by the Floorola Corporation, York, Pa. 

The housing of this model is sturdily 
constructed of aluminum, to give both 
strength and lightness of weight. The 
machine weighs 18 lb. and is equipped 
with 4 hp. universal motor. Standard 
equipment with this new Model C is one 
set of waxing brushes and one set of 
polishing brushes. 

This new model, the company points 
out, was designed especially for small 
areas and to go under desks, counters 
and other low pieces of furniture. The 
intended retail price, With standard 
equipment, is $84.50.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, January, 1930. 


* * * 


Gold Seal Percolator 
and Waffle Iron 


A waffle iron with heat indicator is 
one of the new products of the Gold 
Seal Electrical Company of Ohio, Inc., 
250 Park Avenue, New York City. This 
iron is made to retail at $9. 

Another new product is the ‘Certo- 
Perk” percolator of polished aluminum. 
It is of 8-cup capacity and the intended 
retail price is $6.—EHlectrical Merchan- 
dising, January, 1930. 





Jiffy Exerciser 


An electric exerciser has recently been 
announced by the Jiffy Electric Water 
Heater Company, Detroit, Mich. 

The new machine has two _ speeds, 
featuring slow speed at 450 r.p.m. and 
fast speed at 900 r.p.m., with four 
simple adjustments of stroke. The base 
and motor of this new exerciser are 
finished in orchid lacquer, the column 
or standard and the wheels being fin- 
ished in nickel. A 3-hp. G.E. motor is 
employed. Equipment includes 2-in. and 
4-in. applicator belts. Intended retail 
price, $85.— Electrical Merchandising, 
January, 1930. 

















Duo-Grill Sandwich 
Toasters 


Both automatic and non-automatic 
models of the ‘“Duo-Grill” sandwich 
toaster and grill are offered by the 
Utility Electric Company, 620 Tower 
Grove Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

Special attention is called to the hinge 
used on the ‘Duo-Grill.” This hinge 
automatically locks itself into position 
so that the weight of the upper grid 
is taken off the food being prepared. 
The finish is nickel and the handles 
and cords are offered in color. The 
intended retail price of No. 1050 is 
$10.50; No. 200, the automatic ‘Duo- 
Grill,” is $16.50.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, January, 1930. 





Emerson Exerciser 


Enclosed in an attractive cabinet, the 
new electric exerciser of the Emerson 
Electric Manufacturing Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., becomes an article of furni- 
ture, harmonizing with its surroundings. 
This new machine is portable in type 
and occupies, when closed, but 1 1/9 
sq.ft. of floor space. The cabinet is of 
steel, in walnut grain finish. It has an 
Emerson a.c. or d.c., §-hp. motor, oper- 
ating from lighting circuit. Its speed 
is approximately 480 r.p.m. The drive 
is by belt from motor pulley on vibra- 
tor head, all enclosed. The stroke is 
adjustable to two variations. The equip- 
ment includes a wide belt with hand 
grips and a narrow belt and an 83-ft. 
cord. <A foot rest serves as a seat and 
also as a lock for the floor board. The 
intended retail price is $97.50.—EHlectri- 
cal Merchandising, January, 1930. 
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M-B Percolator Set 


In its “Aranium” (chromium-plated) 
line, Manning-Bowman & Company, 
Meriden, Conn., is offering some exqui- 
site new numbers, including percolator 
sets, one of which is pictured here. 

The set illustrated is in the Wren- 
tham pattern, with hand-etched design 
and jade Catalin mounts. The tray 
has etched metal bottom. The urn 
has nine-cup capacity and is listed, as 
a separate item, at $35. ‘The tray is 
$16, the sugar bowl, $11 and _ the 
creamer, $13. The entire set, K4600/9, 
is listed at $75. : 

Another set, K4580/9 is similar in 
form to the one described above, but 
is without etched design. Its intended 
retail price, for four pieces, is $62.— 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1930. 


* * * 


Adjustable Cord Holder 


A cord-holding device, to hold cords 
up out of the way, has been brought 
out by Practical Appliances, 45 West- 
bourne Terrace, Brookline, Mass. The 
device consists of two small blocks of 
wood, with knockouts to accommodate 
cord, held together by a screw, which 
is the regulating feature. 

The device can be attached to the cord 
after the cord and fixture are in place. 
It can take cords of four sizes. The 
intended retail price is about 20c.—Hlec- 
trical Merchandising, January, 1930. 


* * * 


Perfection Oil Burner 


Installation of the new Model C burner 
of the Perfection Stove Company, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio, in the furnace ashpit 
is an extremely simple procedure. The 
frame is set in and leveled by means 
of three adjustable legs, and a circular 
hearth plate, made in two parts for 
ready insertion through fire doors, is 
then placed upon it. 

The burner is of a rotary type, using 
a vertical shaft motor. It is fed by 
gravity from an inside tank or a wall 
pump where the storage tank is installed 
outside. All air required for combus- 
tion is supplied by a fan mounted on 
the atomizing cup. The burner has gas 
ignition and is fully automatic. 

Its price to the customer is from 
$475 to $495, installed, according to local 
conditions. This price includes a 270- 
gal. inside storage tank. — Electrical 
Merchandising, January, 1930. 
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Coffield Pedestyle 
Washer 


Entirely new in design is the ‘Pede- 
style’’ washer announced by the Coffield 
Washer Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

This new machine, as its name indi- 
cates, has pedestal base with white 
vitreous enamel tub or container. It 
is of the agitator type and is equipped 
with special Gold Seal wringer. The 
finish of the machine is two-tone gray 
and the intended retail price, $147.50.— 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1930. 

















Safe-Glo Radiant Heater 


A base of cast metal, so shaped that 
if it is tipped over accidentally the 
heater will invariably roll on its back, 
is a feature of the “Safe-Glo”’ heater 
of the Cincinnati-Victor Company, 712- 
720 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Four finishes are offered: Lucerne 
green, Manchu red, Argonne blue and 
Roman bronze. Bither fixed or screw- 
type element may be had. Diameter 
of the reflector is 113 in. Height of the 
heater is 13 in. and weight, 53 Ib. 
Intended retail price of the heater, with 
fixed type element, is $3.25; with screw- 
type element, $3.50. West Coast prices 
slightly higher.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, January, 1930. 





Eveready Sunshine 
Lamp 


The National Carbon Company, Inc., 
Carbon Sales Division, Cleveland, Ohio, 
issues the following announcement re- 
garding a Model M-2 Sunshine Lamp: 
“Tt has been found advisable to make 
a few minor changes in our Model M-1 
Eveready Sunshine lamp to obtain the 
best operation on 25 cycle alternating 
turrent. A new model number has been 
Biven to lamps adjusted for 25 cycle 
operation. Model M-1 is now sold only 
for operation on direct current or 60 
cycle alternating current.” — Electrical 
Merchandising, January, 1930. 














Portable and Built-In 
Heaters 


_Attractively finished in ivory or green 
vitreous porcelain enamel, the ‘Hot- 
Ray” portable heater of the Lawson 


- Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, 


Pa., harmonizes with the appointments 
of any room. The heater is designed 
for operation on 110 volts and has a 
capacity of 1,000 watts. 

At the top is a convenient carrying 
handle. The weight of the heater is 
9 lb. A safety guard in front of the 
heating element presents accidental con- 
tact of clothing. The nickel-chrome 
element, the manufacturer states, is 
guaranteed for two years and is quickly 
replaceable. 

The No. 205 wall insert heater is rated 
at 110 volts, 1,000 watts. It has cast 
iron face and heavy steel rear jacket. 
The finish is white or black vitreous 
porcelain enamel. The outside dimen- 
sions are 14 in. wide, 15 in. high and 
depth into wall, 2 in.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, January, 1930. 





Hubbell Table Cone 


Thoroughly modernistic in design is 
the new No. 7900 “Table Cone” tap 
offered by Harvey Hubbell, Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn. This new table tap is equipped 
with parallel slots to accommodate up to 
four attachment plug caps in multiple. 
It is made of bakelite in finishes of red 
and black or brown: The height of the 
Cone, overall, is 1# in. and the diam- 
eter of the base, 37, in. Intended 
retail price is $2.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, January, 1930. 
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Self-Timer Automatic 
Waffle Iron 


In the new ‘“Self-Timer’” automatic 
waffle iron of the Self-Timer Waffle Iron 
Company, 3711 South Ashland Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill., when the waffle is baked, 
a bell rings and the current is auto- 
matically cut off. 

To use the iron, the lever is set at 8. 
When eight minutes have elapsed, the 
bell rings to announce that the iron is 
ready for use. The batter is then placed 
on the grids, the lever is set at 4 and 
the attention of the user is no longer 
required, except to remove the waffle 
after the bell notifies that it is baked. 

The waffle iron has 73 in. cast alu- 
minum grids and overflow ring. It is 
finished in nickel and the intended retail 
price is $16.—Electrical Merchandising, 
January, 1930. 





One Minute 99 
Washer 


A new, full porcelain tub washer, 
Model 99, is announced by the_ One 
Minute Manufacturing Company, New- 
ton, Iowa. 

Attention is called to the gear assem- 
bly, which, it is declared, is extremely 
quiet in operation and contains no 
“racking” or “knocking.” 

It has porcelain enameled tub, with 
heavy porcelain finish inside and out 
A stain-proof agitator with large wings 
and smooth finish is employed. The 
wringer has new double balloon rolls 
and is ae with quick-acting safety 
release.—Electrical Merchandising, Jan- 
uary, 1930. 





W estinghouse 
Battery Charger 


A new “Rectox” rectifier for charging 
batteries by means of copper oxide recti- 
fication is announced by the Westing- 
house Hlectric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

This new charger is easy to operate. 
It is necessary only to plug into any 
available outlet, attach the d.c. leads to 
the battery terminals and turn on_ the 
switch.—Electrical Merchandising, Jan- 
uary, 1930. 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1930 























Seven New Decorative 
Mazda Lamps 


Among recent announcements of the 
General Electric Company is that re- 
garding the series of seven new decora- 
tive Mazda lamps. 

The lamps are referred to as candle, 
Gothic and modernistic flame. The 
candle-shaped lamp is made in plain 
ivory and is listed at 
75e. 

For more severe styles 
of design and architec- 
ture, brackets and fix- 
tures, a Gothic type 
lamp has been created. 
This lamp is furnished 
in plain ivory, black on 
ivory and rose on gold. 
Its retail price is 50c. 

The modernistic flame 
lamp is furnished in 
plain ivory, black on 
ivory and rose on gold 
and retails, also, at 50c. 

Each of the new lamps 
is of the 25-watt, med- 
ium screw base, 110-115- 
120 volt variety. The 
candle lamp is listed as 
TC-9, the Gothic as Y- 
164 and the modernistic 
as X-164. — Hlectrical 
M oe January, 





* a * 


Roberts & Mander 
Range 


Announcement is made by the Roberts 
& Mander Stove Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., of two ranges—a three burner No. 
314 model with 14 in. oven, and a four 
burner, No. 416 range with 16-in. oven. 
The ranges are in full porcelain finish, 
inside and out. Finishes of green, buff 
and ivory are offered. Full porcelain- 
finish bases are also available, to fit 
these models. 

Other features are the Chromalox 
inclosed units, load balance switches, 
service drawer, high back and shelf, 
oven pilot light, all rounded corners 
with no bolts or nuts showing and oven 
heat control. Each range is wired for 
clock control. Right or left hand ovens 
may be had. Model 416 is made to retail 
for approximately $185; time clock, 
$18 extra. — Electrical Merchandising, 
January, 1930, 














Superlectric 


Waffle Iron 


For popular demand the Superior 
Electric Products Corporation, 1300 
South Thirteenth Street, St. Louis, Mo., 
is offering a new popular-priced waffle 
iron, No. 650, retailing at $5.75. 

The iron has 6-in. die-cast aluminum 
grids, nickel chromium element, full 
length No. 18 heater cord set, black 
fiber feet and octagon handles. The 
finish is nickel ane the wattage is 440 
at 110 volts.—HElecirical Merchandising, 
January, 1930. 





Cotabl Cordless Iron 


In the cordless electric iron brought 
out by the Cotabl Electric Company, 
411 West 69th Street, Chicago, Ill. 
the iron heats through the base. When 
removed from the base, electricity is 
cut off. Two irons are employed in the 
Cotabl ironing outfit, one iron being 
heated while the other is being used. 
Fan two irons cannot heat at the same 
ime. 

Because of their special construction, 
the manufacturer explains, the irons 
hold their heat an unusually long time 
and it is possible, so it is declared, to 
iron for a period of from five to twelve 
minutes without changing irons.—Hlec- 
trical Merchandising, January, 1930. 

















Ice-O-Matic 
Refrigerator 


In the “Ice-O-Matic Junior” refrig- 
erator of the Williams Oil-O-Matic 
Heating Corporation, Bloomington, IIl., 
the unit may be installed on top of the 
cabinet, in the compressor compartment 
of the cabinet or as a remote installa- 
tion. The compressor is of the recipro- 
cating type, with speed of 1,700 at 110 
volts, 60 cycles. 

The net capacity of the WLP-4S 
cabinet is 4.7 cu.ft. and the shelf space 
provided is 10 sq.ft. Insulation thick- 
ness is 3 in. Two trays are used, and 
the ice-making capacity is 3 lb. The 
cabinet’s overall dimensions are 47 in. 
high and 263 in. wide, with a depth of 
22§ in. With porcelain interior and 
lacquer exterior, the intended retail 
price, f.o.b. Bloomington, is $175; with 
all-porcelain cabinet, $195; interior por- 
celain, exterior lacquer cabinet, with 
compressor compartment, $185.—Hlec- 
trical Merchandising, January, 1930. 
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Clark Drill 


3ecause of its unusual performance 
and enthusiastic reception in the field, 
the new 34-in. drill of the Jas. Clark, Jr. 
Electric Company, Louisville, Ky., has 
been named the ‘“‘Wonder” drill. ti 
is ball bearing throughout and weighs 
but 434 lb. 

Specifications of the drill are as fol- 
lows: Capacity of chuck, 34 in.; length 
over all, 74 in.; offset of drill from edge 
of frame, @% in.; no load speed, 2,000 
r.p.m.; loaded speed, 1,200 r.pm. The 
intended retail price of the “Wonder” 
drill is $36.—Electrical Merchandising, 
January, 1930. 


Eagle Bakelite 
Appliance Plug 


The Eagle Electric Manufacturing 
Company, 59 Hall Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is bringing out a new bakelite 
appliance plug, known as No. 750. The 
intended retail price of the new plug 
is ee Merchandising, Janu- 
ary, ’ 





* * 


Biddy Mixer and Fruit 
Juice Extractor 


Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, 
Ohio, enters the field of electric food 
preparing machines by announcing its 
“Biddy” mixer and fruit juice extractor. 
This small kitchen appliance is designed 
for wall mounting, fitting into an in- 
conspicuous bracket that is attached 
permanently over the kitchen sink, on 
the kitchen cabinet or at any convenient 
place on the kitchen or pantry wall. 
It weighs but 6 lb. and is only 14 in. in 
length. An 8-in. R. & M. fan fits into 
the “Biddy” bracket, making the mixer 
interchangeable with the fan. 

The mixing and extractor attachments 
are held in place by a simple arrange- 
ment, so they can be easily removed 
and replaced. The juice reamer and 
the bowl are finished in aluminum. The 
stirring and beating device is nickel 
plated and other parts of the appliance 
are finished in lacquer. The ‘‘Biddy” is 
made for operation on any 100-120 volt 
circuits, a.c. or d.c. Its intended retail 
price is $14.95. The 8-in. fan, universal 
type, with wall bracket, is $8.50. In- 
duction type fan, a.c. only, with bracket, 
$7.50. Extra brackets 20c.—Electrical Me 
rchan-dising, January, 1930. 
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Edison Automatic 
Waffle Baker 


In the new Super Automatic waffle 
iron of the Edison Electric Appliance 
Company, Inc., 5600 West Taylor Street, 
Chicago, a red light flashes when the 
waffle is done. 

The waffle iron is of commercial size 
and intended for lunch counter and 
restaurant use. It has an upper and 
lower aluminum (Cast-in Calrod units) 
mold with a floating hinge at the rear 
fully concealing current supply wires. 

A feature of the waffle iron is the 
automatic timing device which turns 
on a pilot light to signal the operator 
when the waffle is baked. The timer 
and light are independent of the main 
heating circuit of the baker. The pilot 
light serves as an ordinary pilot light 
indicating when the main switch of the 
iron has been left on and also serves as 
a signal for the automatic timing 
feature. 

The connected load of the waffle iron 
is 1,000 watts, the diameter of waflles 
7 in. and the hourly production of 
waffles (per section) is 30. The iron 
may be in single, double or triple sec- 
tions. The intended retail price of the 
single section is $55; double section, 
$100; and triple section, $150.—EHlec- 
trical Merchandising, January, 1930. 

















G-E Glass Top Fuse 
Plugs 


_ A new type of fuse plug has been 
introduced by the General Electric Com- 
pany, Merchandise Department, Bridge- 
port, Conn., with a “Pyrex” glass top 
shaped as a Jens, insuring clear vision 
and magnifying the fuse strip. With 
this non-metallic insulated top, there 
are no metal parts exposed when the 
plug is inserted in a cutout. 

This new fuse, the company points 
out, has an added safety feature in that 
the ‘Pyrex’ glass top is tough and does 
not shatter. The link is enclosed in a 
deep porcelain cup in which the arc is 
ruptured. — Electrical Merchandising, 
January, 1930. 








We Include Them Now 


BECAUSE of the space given to the 
Appliance Index in. the December 
issue, we were unable to include in that 
issue the usual New Merchandise section. 
As some important new developments in 
electrical.: equipment have’ been an- 
nounced during the past few weéks, we 
are therefore including in these pages 
many of the items which would have 
appeared in the December issue, had 
space been available—The Editors. 























_ Suntone Health Lamps 


Three models of carbon arc sun lamp 
are made by the Pfleger Manufacturing 
Company, 347 Florida Street, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

The Senior floor model and the table 
model are of special transformer con- 
struction, employing 8 mm. carbons. 
These two lamps have automatic feed 
with pull chain or lever type switches. 
The Senior model is made in three color 
combinations in pastel shades, with 
aluminum trim. It is adjustable for 
height. : 

The table model is 
housed in a_ walnut- 
finished, wooden case, 
and is equipped with 
safety features of the 
Senior model. 

The Junior floor model 
is a four-purpose lamp. 
It has an _ untra-violet 
generator of carbon arc 
type, a special infra-red 
bulb as a heat localizer, 
a heating element to 
take the chill out of 
sickroom or bathroom 
and an_ incandescent 
lamp as an emergency 
sickroom light. 

The intended retail 
price of the Senior lamp 
is $89.50; Table model, 
$69.50; and the Junior 
floor model, $49.50.— 
Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, January, 1930. 

















* * 


R & M 10-in. Art Fan 


Decorative in line and finish, the new 
Art fan of Robbins & Myers, Inc., 
Springfield, Ohio, will harmonize with 
any furnishing scheme, from the most 
luxurious to the severely simple. 

The fan is of 10-in. size, and is made 
in ac. and d.e 110-volt types—a.c. 
in 25 and 60 cycle. Either statuary 
bronze or soft sage-green finish may be 
had. The intended retail price with 
60-cycle rating, is $14; 25-cycle a.c. 
and d.c. models, $15.50.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, January, 1930. 
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Washington Scene 
of 1930 A.L.E.A. 


Convention 





To be Held Feb. 9-15 at the 
Mayflower Hotel 


New York, N. Y.—The 1930 
Convention and Fixture Market of 
the Artistic Lighting Equipment 
Association, the national association 
of lighting fixture manufacturers 
and dealers will be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., February 8 to 15, 
1930. 

In announcing the selection of 
Washington as the convention city, 
Charles L. Benjamin, managing di- 
rector of the A.L.E.A. says: “For 
several months we have been com- 
paring the advantages of various 
cities for convention purposes. All 
of our previous conventions and 
Fixture Markets have been held in 
cities located on the Great Lakes— 
Detroit, | Milwaukee, Chicago, 
Cleveland and Buffalo. The con- 
viction has been growing that in 
the past we have not been entirely 
fair to the considerable number of 
progressive dealers who are located 
in the southern states. We have 
asked them to go more than half- 
way to meet with their northern 
and western brethren, and while 
there has been no complaint from 
the south, we believe that southern 
dealers will attend the convention 
and Fixture Market in greater 
numbers if a city is chosen for our 
meeting which is midway between 
the north and south. Washingtor. 
is such a city. 

“The Fixture Market—which is 
the Style Show of the lighting 
equipment industry—will be held 
in the Auditorium. located in the 
heart of the city, three blocks dis- 
tant from the White House. This 
building provides the largest ex- 
hibit space available in Washington. 
The business sessions and social 
events of the convention will be 
held in the ball-room, the Chinese 
Room and the Pan-American Room 
0: the Mayflower, one of Washing- 
ton’s finest hotels, which is only a 
short distance from the Auditorium. 

“At the Fixture Market in the 
Auditorium, dealers will have an 
Opportunity to become acquainted 
with the newest designs in lighting 
equipment. Since the last Fixture 
Market, held nearly two years ago, 
Many new designs have been 
Created, particularly in the field of 
Modern Art. These will be shown 
for the first time at the Fixture 
Market in Washington.” 








We'd Like to Know 


Among the oddities in the 
Atwater Kent Manufactur- 
ing Company's mail was a 
letter recently received from 
Santiago, Chile. 

“I would be pleased to 
have you advise me,’ the 
writer said, “what vou know 
about any kind of wireless 
device with which any one 
can severely shock another 
to the point of death over a 
considerable distance without 
coming in direct contact with 
them or through the use of 
wires, etc.” 











NEMA Mid-Winter Meeting 


Jan. 20 
New York, N. Y.—The National 
Electrical Manufacturers’ Asso- 


ciation announces that it will hold 
its mid-winter meeting the week 
of January 20, 1930, at NEMA 
headquarters, the Lighting Insti- 
tute in the Grand Central Palace, 
and the Hotel Commodore, New 
York. 


Altorfer Opens New York Office 


Altorfer Bros., manufacturers of 
A.B.C. washing machines, have 
opened a New York sales office at 
441 Lexington Ave., New York 
City, in charge of Mr. J. J. Keith, 
Eastern Sales manager. 





Deer, Deer! 

















The only man out of a party of 
nine to get a deer, ‘‘Kelly’’ Court- 
right, president and manager of the 
Valley Electrical Supply Company, 
Fresno, Calif., isn’t very proud of 
the Sierra buck that he brought 
down. At any rate when Kelly goes 
after either deer or sales, something 
happens. ‘“Kelly’s’” given name is 
Henry Humphrey, but only his 
family uses it. 








Bill Goodwin Becomes 


President of Armstrong 

















Here is William L. Goodwin, known to thousands of electrical men 


as strenuous stimulator of electrical sales, 


and as author of the 


Goodwin Plan, and who now has become the new president of the 
Armstrong Electric & Mfg. Company of Huntington, W. Va., makers 


of electric heating and cooking specialties. 


nell, general sales manager of 


the Armstrong Company, 
Badrian, secretary-treasurer of Goodwin, Morton & Badrian, Inc. 


With Bill are C. M. Bun- 
and B. 
Mr. 


Goodwin will have his headquarters at the Armstrong New York 
offices, 522 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1930 





Westinghouse Organizes 


Wholesale Supply System 





Walter Cary Heads New Company 
Comprising 19 Electrical 
Wholesale Houses 


New York, N. Y.—Nineteen 
wholesale electrical supply com- 
panies doing a total annual busi- 
ness of $60,000,000, with branches 
in sixty cities, have been organized 
by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company into a sin- 
gle system under the name of the 
Westinghouse Electric Supply 
Company. 

The headquarters offices of the 
Westinghouse Electric Supply 
Company are located at 150 Broad- 
way, New York City. The officers 
are: A. W. Robertson, chairman 
of the board, and Walter Cary, 
president. The operating execu- 
tives are John J. Gibson, vice-presi- 
dent; B. W. Clark, general man- 
ager; A. J. Selzer, director of sales 
and purchases; Walter Dick, audi- 
tor, and W. J. Jockers, general 
sales manager. 

The new system includes the fol- 
lowing units: 

Alpha Electric Company, 
York city and Brooklyn. 
Commercial Electrical Supply Co., 

St. Louis and Memphis. — 
Commercial Electric Supply Co., 

Detroit, Grand Rapids and Flint. 
Electric Appliance Co., Dallas, 

Houston, Tulsa, San Antonio, 

Harlingen and Oklahoma City. 
Fobes Supply Co., Portland and 

Seattle. 

Fobes Supply Co. of Cal., San 
Francisco and Oakland. 

Fobes Supply Co. of Montana, 
Butte and Spokane. 

Great Northern Electric Appliance 
Co., St. Paul, Duluth, Minne- 
apolis, Fargo. 

H. C. Roberts Electric Supply Co., 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Wilmington, Reading, 
York, Allentown and Trenton. 

H. C. Roberts Electric Supply Co., 
Inc., Syracuse, Utica, Albany and 
Binghamton. 

Illinois Electric Co., Chicago and 
Peoria. 

Illinois Electric Co. of California, 
Los Angeles, Long Beach, 
Phoenix. 

Julius Andrae & Sons Co., Milwau- 
kee, Waterloo, Madison, Des 
Moines and Mason City. 

McGraw Division of Julius Andrae 
& Sons Co., Omaha and Sioux 
City. 

(Cont’d on next page) 
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Newark Electrical 

Newark. 

Pierce Electric Co., Jacksonville, 
Tampa and Miami. 
The Erner Electric 

Cleveland. 

The F. Bissell Company, Toledo. 
The Varney Electrical Supply Co., 

Indianapolis and Evansville. 
Wetmore-Savage Electric Supply 

Co., Boston, Bangor, Providence, 

Springfield, Worcester. 

Previous to the reorganization, 
these companies were owned by 
the Westinghouse Commercial In- 
vestment Company, but conducted 
business under their own names and 
with their own corporate organiza- 
tion. In the new arrangement the 
Commercial Investment Company 
has changed its name to the West- 
inghouse Electric Supply Company, 
its subsidiaries have adopted sim- 
ilar titles and certain alterations in 
official positions have been made 
in order to unify the organization 
as a whole. However, each unit 
will continue to carry on its busi- 
ness as it has in the past and with 
the same management. 

One of the objectives of the new 
system is to secure greater effi- 
ciency in the distribution of elec- 
trical products and to this end cen- 
tral reserve warehouses are being 
established in Boston, New York 
City, Syracuse, Philadelphia, 
Tampa, Detroit, Indianapolis, Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, St. Louis, Dallas, 
Los Angeles, Portland, Ore., and 
Seattle, which will serve all of the 
sixty houses and will make avail- 
able for quick delivery a broader 
line of merchandise than it has been 
possible to carry in the individual 
warehouses. All houses will, how- 
ever, continue to carry all electrical 
and radio merchandise in general 
demand, as heretofore. 

The new plan of organization 
also makes possible the more effi- 
cient handling of the requirements 
of national customers, such as the 
large utility companies and indus- 
trial organizations, which require 
service in a number of cities but 
which frequently purchase through 
one central purchasing office. For 
this purpose the Westinghouse 
Electric Supply will maintain gen- 
eral sales offices at the New York 
headquarters and at 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

The Westinghouse Electric Sup- 
ply Company offers a complete 
service, from stock, in electric sup- 
plies and appliances, for wiring, 
illumination, line construction, 
radio, and electric home needs, in- 
cluding a full line of Westing- 
house merchandise. 


Supply Co., 


Company, 


Credit Survey Report To Be 
Out Soon 


More complete information on 
the retail credit structure than has 
ever before been available will be 
disclosed in the report of the Com- 
merce Department’s National retail 
credit survey which will be made 
public within the next month. Re- 
turns have been compiled from 24 
main types of retail establishments 
in every city of the country of over 
5,000 population. The study was 


Back to School 




















Members of the Electrical League of Rochester, N. Y., in the model 
schoolroom of the Westinghouse Lighting Institute, New York. 

Messrs. David A. Ramsay, Barber-Donovan, Inc.; Frank E. Dublin, 
Dublin & Stewart; P. A. Dwyer and F. M. Morrison, Dwyer Electric 
Co., Inc.; John E. Power; E. J. Kramer, secretary-manager, Electrical 
League; John G. Ferguson, Ferguson Hardware and Electric, Inc.; 
Ray R. Phillips, Genesee Valley Electric Co.; T. H. Green and George 


C. Green, T. H. Green Electric Co.; Carl Klein, F. 


E. Van Vechten, 


G. O. Wiig, and H. E. Zaurglain, Hickson Electric Company ; Theodore 


T. Benz and G. T. Graning, Industrial Electric Co.; Norman A. 
man, N. A. Kreckman Electric Company; G. F. Laube, H. F. 


Kreck- 
Alfing 


and R. E. Koester, Laube Electric Corp.; J. J. Philipps, F. A. Mott 
Electric Company; Joseph T. O’Connell, O’Connell Electric Company ; 


Thomas J. Whalen, Robertson-Cataract Company; R. J. 


Meagher, 


H. W. McDowell, and W. J. Quinlan, Rochester Electrical Supply Com- 


pany; E. A. Roeser, Rochester Gas & Electric Corp.; Ed 


ward Vander- 


linde and William E. Wirley, Vanderlinde-Wirley, Inc.; and H. F. 
Barton, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company. 








made over a three year period. 
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Student Wins $10,000 Essay Contest 





Food Preservation Program Officially Closed 


With the announcement of the 
835 prize winners and the presen- 
tation of prizes in the essay contest 
of the National Food Preservation 
Program, the week before Christ- 
mas, the greatest concerted effort 
in behalf of public health from the 
standpoint of proper refrigeration 
of foodstuffs was officially closed. 

The first prize of $10,000, with 
an alternative choice of a model 
home, was won by a young college 
student who wrote his essay while 
both wrists were strapped in splints, 
the result of a fall from a horse. 
He is Dudley L. Harley, 324 West 
John Street, Martinsburg, W. Va., 
a senior student in Lehigh Uni- 
versity and a candidate for a 
Rhodes scholarship. He was unable 
to go back to college at the open- 
ing of the fall semester, because 
both wrists had been broken in his 
fall. While he was waiting for the 
broken bones to mend he became 
interested in the contest and wrote 
the essay which won him $10,000. 

The winners of the other nine 
principal prizes were: 

Second prize, $3,500—Miss Grace 

Hampson, Edgewood, R. I. 
Third prize, $2,000— Miss Grace 

Morris Price, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fourth prize, $1,000—The Rev. 

Warren C. Taylor, pastor of the 

First Baptist Church, Albion, 

LY 


Fifth prize, $500—Miss F. Fern 
Ferneau, Ft. Wayne, Ind. ; 

Sixth prize, $400— Mrs. Chris 
Mason Bradley, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Seventh prize, $350—Mrs. | Fred- 
erick H. Kranz, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Eighth prize, $300—Mrs. Rose Fine 









Young, Sherman, Texas. 

Ninth prize, $250—Miss Ethel M. 
Arnold, Manhattan, Kan. 

Tenth prize, $200—Charles Paget 
Golding, Cambridge, Mass. 





Heibel, Advertising Manager, 
P. A. Geier 


W. E. Heibel, formerly in charge 
of the news bureau of the electric 
refrigeration department of the 
General Electric Company, has 
been appointed advertising manager 
of the P. A. Geier Company, Cleve- 
land, manufacturer of Royal elec- 
tric vacuum cleaners. 


Julien Made Advertising 
Manager of Graybar 





Mildred Nichols Heads Home 


Economics 





New York, N. Y.—The Graybar 
Electric Company announced, to- 
day, effective as of December 1, 
the appointment of Don M. Julien, 
formerly assistant advertising man- 
ager to the position of advertising 
manager of the company, reporting 
to Herbert Metz, sales promotion 
manager. 

At the same time, appointment 
of Kenneth B: Hopkins of the ad- 
vertising staff, to Mr. Julien’s for- 
mer position as assistant advertis- 
ing manager, also was announced. 
Other executive appointments made 
known included the appointment of 
Miss Mildred Nichols, to that of 
director of the newly created Home 
Economics Department. 

Mr. Julien, the new advertising 
manager of the Graybar Company, 
joined the parent organization— 
Western Electric Company — in 
1916 at Chicago. His latest promo- 
tion comes after two years of serv- 
ice in the New York office. 

Kenneth B. Hopkins, the newly 
appointed assistant advertising 
manager, succeeds to his new duties 
following four years service in the 
advertising departments of the 
Western Electric and Graybar 
Electric companies. 


Utah League Elects 





Forsberg New President 





At the annual election of officers 
of the Electrical League of Utah, 
held Dec. 9, at its offices in the 
Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake City, 
the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, 
G. W. Forsberg, of the Wasatch 
Electric Company; vice-president, 
B. C. J. Wheatlake, of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company; secretary 
and treasurer, M. L. Cummings, 





Jr., of the Utah Power & Light. 





Aunt Ella Is 


On the Right 

















This is what an electric cooking demonstration looked like in 1908. 
Even as long ago as that the Southern California Edison Company 
believed in building up its electric cooking load by means of 


demonstrations. 
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Tue Firinc Line News 





Whole Week for Next 


Oil Burner Convention 





To be Held in Chicago April 17 





New York, N. Y.—The biggest 
oil burner show ever staged in this 
country will be one of the features 
of the Seventh Annual Convention 
of the American Oil Burner Asso- 
ciation, which will open at the 
Hotel Stevens in Chicago, on Mon- 
day, April 7, 1930. In his an- 
nouncement of the place and time, 
Harry F. Tapp, executive secretary 
of the association, calls special at- 
tention to the fact that the conven- 
tion this year will continue for a 
whole week, starting on Monday 
evening and ending on the night of 
Saturday, April 12. The annual 
dinner will take place on Thursday 
evening. 





Health Appliance 


Manufacturers Combine 





Sanitarium Equipment, Beasley 
Eastman and Harris- 
Beasley Unite 





BatrLeE Creek, Micu.— The 
Sanitarium Equipment Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich., and the 
Beasley-Eastman Laboratories, Inc., 
and the Harris-Beasley, Inc., both 
of Detroit, all manufacturers of 
health appliances including exer- 
cisers and sunshine lamps, have 
been consolidated. 

The officers of the consolidation 
are: P. R. Beasley, president and 
general manager,; Wendell Smith, 
vice-president; R. R. Thompson, 
secretary, and E. E. Becker, treas- 
urer. 

The directors of the new con- 
solidation which is to go under the 
name of the Sanitarium Equipment 
Company, Battle Creek, Mich., are: 
Sheldon R. Noble of the H. W. 
Noble & Company, investment 
bankers; W. D. Baker, president, 
Battle Creek Lumber Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich.; Burritt Ham- 
ilton, attorney; M. W. Wentworth, 
treasurer of the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium; Fred Seymour, president, 
Battle Creek Gas Company. Wen- 
dell Smith is vice-president of the 
A. B. Stove Company of Battle 
Creek, Mich., and R. R. Thompson 
is president of the Postum Co. 

This is a combination of the 
various units of both companies 
and will make such consolidations 
by far the largest business of its 
kind in this country. 





Kelvinator Shipments 133 Per 
Cent Over 1928 


Detroit, Micu. — Kelvinator 
shipments for the month of Novem- 
ber show an increase of 133% over 
November, 1928, according to H. 
W. Burritt, vice-president in 
charge of sales of the Kelvinator 
Corporation, Detroit, Mich. The 
percentage of increase in shipments 
has increased month by month all 
through this year over those of 
1928. November’s increase over 
the same month last year continues 
the Kelvinator shipment record. 


Wasuincron, D. C.—A national 
survey of the distribution of elec- 
tric refrigerators and _ electrical 
heating appliances will be under- 
taken by the electrical division of 
the Commerce Department as soon 
as it completes its distribution 
study of radio sets. The final 
analysis of the radio study is in 
process of completion and it is 
expected that the census of heating 
appliances and refrigerators will be 
well underway by January 1. 

The last section of the radio 
study will show the number of sets 
sold by the various types of stores 
according to trading areas. This 
information is expected to be of 
great benefit to the dealers and 


Another Distribution Survey to Be Undertaken 





Refrigeration and Heating Appliance Market to be Studied 





manufacturers in setting their sales 
quotas and in preparing their adver- 
tising campaigns. Nothing as com- 
prehensive as this study has ever 
been made before on radio sales, 
according to officials of the Com- 
merce Department. 

It is expected similarly, that the 
Census of Distribution of heating 
appliances and refrigerators will 
indicate new avenues of trade to 
the electrical industry. Potential 
markets in the various trading 
areas heretofore only guessed at, 
will be shown for the first time in 
actual figures, it is stated. The 
sale of these appliances will also 
be broken down according to the 
various types of outlets. 





Coffeepot Designer 

















Donald L. Hadley, artist, has re- 
cently been created chief designer 
of household appliances of the West- 
inghouse company. Who says there 
is no art in the appliance business? 


League Conference 


To Be Held Jan. 13-16 


Westinghouse Institute Scene of 
Annual Mid-Winter Meeting 








New York, N. Y.—Marking the 
third Mid-Winter Conference of 
local electrical league managers, a 
four-day convention will be held 
in the Westinghouse Lighting In- 
stitute in New York City from 
January 13 to 16 next inclusive, 
under the auspices of the Society 
for Electrical Development and the 
League Council. 

Selection of New York was in 
response to the majority of sug- 
gestions coming into the league 
council from all over the United 
States and Canada, it being the 
opinion that because of the West- 
inghouse Institute facilities and 
because of the fact that the several 
national associations have head- 
quarters in Manhattan, New York 
presented the logical background 





for this conference. 
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Spokane Has Record 
Washer-Ironer 
Campaign 





797 Units Sold in 60 Days 





SPOKANE, WasH.—A total of 797 
pieces was sold during the record- 
breaking Thor washer-ironer sale 
conducted by the Washington 
Power Company, Spokane, Wash., 
during the 60-day period ending 
Dec. 1, according to the report of 
Lewis A. Lewis, assistant general 
manager in charge of sales. The 
quota set for the sale was 681 
pieces. The percentage of sales to 
residential accounts on the system 
was 3.68 per cent. 

In the City of Spokane 269 pieces 
were sold while 528 pieces were 
sold in the outside towns. In 
Spokane 90 per cent of the sales 
were for washers and ironers com 
bined, while 30 per cent of the 
outside town sales were for both 
pieces. The Oroville (Wash.) dis- 
trict with a quota of 10 pieces, sold 
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Sayre M. Ramsdell, right, Sales 
Promotion Manager of the Philco 
Radio Company, has just completed 
his second trans-continental flight. 
He is being greeted by C. L. Me- 
Whorter, Pacific Coast Manager. 





63, or 15.79 per cent of the resi- 
dential accounts and was awarded 
the Richard Chamberlain cup. The 
town of Marsuc was second with 
sales to 13.5 per cent of accounts. 
The town of Okanogan was third 
with sales to 6.94 per cent of 
accounts. 


Federal Radio Commission 
Life Extended 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce has agreed to a favorable re- 
port on the bill of Senator Dill of 
Washington extending the life and 
powers of the Federal Radio Com- 
nission “until such time as is other- 
wise provided by law.” Under the 
law as it now stands the commis- 
sion, set up as a temporary body, 
will cease to exist at the end of 
this year. 





Another Firing Line 

















This certainly belongs in the Firing Line News. 


The execution of L. 


S. Paletou took place on the occasion of the Southern Division Sales 
Sonference of the Westinghouse Lamp Company at Brunswick, Ga. 
The execution squad commanded by T. J. McIntyre are F. O. Harper, 
A. E. Allen, George B. Wilson and S. E. Hubbard. 
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THE FIRING 





Line NEws 





New Jobs 


G. J. Hallam has been ap- 
pointed General Sales Manager 
of the DeForest Radio Company 
of Jersey City, N. J., manufac- 
turers of the audions. Mr. 
Hallam has resigned as Radio 
Merchandise Manager of the Asso- 
ciated Merchandising Corpora- 
tion of New York City. Prior 
to that connection, he was Field 
Sales Manager of C. D. Black & 
Company of New York City, and 
General Sales Manager of the 
Merchandise Division of Sperry 
& Hutchinson Company of New 
York. 

George W. Betke is announced 
by Henry D. Sears, General Sales 
Agent, to be the field representa- 
tive for Weber Wiring Devices 
in Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and 


Kentucky with headquarters in 
Cleveland, succeeding H. W. 
Kefgen, Detroit recently  re- 


signed. Mr. Betke was for more 
than twelve years connected with 
the Erner Electric Company of 
Cleveland. 

Paul H. Butler, for five years 
engaged in sales and engineering 
work out of the New York Office 
of the Delta-Star Electric Com- 
Chicago, has 


pany, been ap- 
pointed manager of the New 
York Office. 

R. M. Elgar has been ap- 
pointed sales engineer for the 


Canadian General Electric Com- 
pany, West Pender St., Van- 
couver, B. C. Previously Mr. 
Elgar was British Columbia rep- 
resentative of the Pyrene Manu- 
facturing Company of Canada, 
Ltd. He is succeeded in’ this 
position by L. A. Keele, of Van- 
couver, B. C. 

Announcement has been made 
by Mr. H. W. Foulds, Vice- 
President — Distribution, Servel 
Sales, Inc., of the appointment of 
Mr. F. P. Shea as Assistant Sales 


More Relics for Henry 

















Henry Ford visited the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing 
Company recently to see an exten- 
sive exhibit of pioneer electrical 
inventions. During his visit, Mr. 
Ford was presented the entire 
exhibit, which will be placed in the 
Ford Museum, a permanent indus- 
trial exhibit, Dearborn, Michigan. 
The presentation was made by P. A. 
Merrick, President, and W. S. Rugg, 
Vice-President. 
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Robbins & Myers Make 


Personnel Changes 





C. H. Clark Becomes General 
Sales Manager 





SPRINGFIELD, O.—C. H. Clark, 
merchandising manager of Rob- 
bins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, O., 
has been appointed general sales 
manager of the company. : 
Smith became manager of the mo- 
tor sales department and F. W. 
Burmeister has been appointed 
manager of the fan sales depart- 
ment. 

The following changes were also 
made in the district sales offices: 
C. A. Stirling was made manager 
of the New York territory which 
was enlarged to include all of the 
New England and Atlantic Sea- 
board States. J. P. Lafferty of 
New York will become manager 
of the St. Louis territory and 
R. C. Decker of St. Louis will 
cover a section of the New York 
territory under Mr. Stirling. 





Manager of Servel Electric Re- 
frigeration, with headquarters at 
Evansville. 

Mr. Shea came to Servel in 
1928 from Copeland Refrigerator 
Company, as a Division Manager, 
which work he continued until 
his recent appointment as As- 
sistant Sales Manager. 

—— was made to- 
day by F. Heustis, local Di- 
vision or of the New York 
Power and Light Corporation, of 
the appointment of Edward A. 
Brand as Commercial Manager, 
Glens Falls Division. In this ca- 
pacity, Mr. Brand will work 
under Mr. Heustis, having charge 
of the merchandising as well as 
the new business activities of the 
company in this division. 

Clarke F. Edwards, of Los An- 
geles, has been appointed Pacific 
Coast representative for Electro- 
master, Inc., manufacturers of 
Electrochef, electric range. Mr. 
Edwards was formerly with the 
Majestic Electric Appliance Com- 
pany of San Francisco. 

Fred Johnson, Branch Man- 
ager of the St. Louis district 
office of the Wagner Electric 
Corporation for twenty-one years 
and the Los Angeles office for 
one year, has been elected to the 
vice-presidency of the Interstate 
Electric Company of St. Louis. 

Thomas Fuller, formerly Man- 
ager of the Charlotte, N. C., 
office of the Westinghouse Elec- 
ric and Manufacturing Company. 
has been appointed Manager of 
the Atlanta District Office to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death 
of Mr. H. A. Coles. 

Edmund J. Fitzgerald, newly 
appointed Appliance Supervisor 
of the New York Power and 
Light Corporation, took up his 
duties at the company’s Oneida 
office, according to an announce- 
ment made bv Robert Kingsley, 
Acting Resident Manager. 

Mr. D. O. Reardon, is now rep- 
resenting the Wagner Electric 
Corporation of St. Louis, Mis- 


11 kw. Connected Load on Float 





A prize-winning float entered by the Pittsburgh Reflector Company 


in the Light’s Golden Jubilee parade. 


The changing colored lights on 


the float were operated by a 5 kw. 110-volt farm lighting plant, all con- 


cealed in the central structure. 





souri in 64 counties in Iowa with 
headquarters in Des Moines. 

Mr. Reardon was for the past 
seven years Iowa representative 
for the Merchandising -Division 
of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company. 

The appointment of George E. 
Nelson as General Manager of 
the Northern Division of the Na- 
tional Lamp Works of General 
Electric Company, succeeding 
O. F. Stuefer, has been an- 
nounced by J. E. Kewley, Gen- 
eral Sales Manager. Headquar- 
ters of the Northern Division are 
in Minneapolis. 

Appointment of A. O. Miller, 
formerly of the American Brown 
Boveri Electric Corporation, as 
general sales manager of the Hall 
Electric Heating Company has 
been announced by that organiza- 
tion’s headquarters in  Phila- 
delphia. 





Haase Heads Sparklet Sales 


New York, N. Y.—Frederick 
Haase, until recently assistant to 
A. Edwin Fein, president and gen- 
eral manager, Sparklets, Inc., New 
York City, has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager. 





Hughes New President Chicago 
Association 


Cuicaco, Itt. — George A. 
Hughes, president of the Edison 
Electric Appliance Company, is an- 
nounced as the new president of the 
Electrical Association of Chicago. 

Other newly elected officers are 
W. O. Batchelder, F. S. Berry, F. 
Lee Farmer, John A. Gleason, 
Samuel G. Neiler, and J. N. Pierce, 
vice-presidents; A. A. Gray and A. 
R. Bone, secretaries. 


Wilson New G. E. 
Merchandise Manager 





Succeeds H. C. Houck 





BRIDGEPORT, ConNn.—Charles E. 
Wilson, formerly assistant to the 
vice-president, has been named 
manager of the merchandise depart- 
ment of the General Electric Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn., according 


to an announcement by Vice- 
President C. E. Patterson. Mr. 
Wilson, who succeeds the late 


H. C. Houck as manager, will con- 
tinue to have supervision of manu- 
facturing, engineering and _ sales 
activities of the department. 











Mgrs. of Electrical Leagues 


National Elec’! Credit Assn. 
New England Division 
Artistic Lighting Equip. Assn. 


Amer. Oil Burner Assn., 
Annual Meeting 


Commercial Section 


Nat’! Elec’1 Wholesalers Assn. 
Pacific Division 


North Central Electric Assn. 
Commercial Section 





SHOWS and CONVENTION'S Coming 
Mid-Winter Conference of Secy.- 


The Society for Elec. Development Room 600-420 


1930 Convention 


N.E.L.A.—North Central Division St. Paul, 
N.E.L.A.—North Central Division Minneapolis, 
Engineering Section 


N.E.L.A.—Southeastern Division Augusta, Ga. 
Annual Meeting 


New York, January 13-16 
MN. ¥. 


Lexington Ave. 
New York, 
N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. January 21 


Washington, February 9-15 
Chicago, Ill. April 7-12 
January 20-21 
Minn. 
February 24-25 
Minn. 
Del Monte, January 31- 
Cal. February 1 
April 16-18 


St. Paul, 


January 20-21 
Minn. 
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